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KEATS'S GREEK URN. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





When the young poet wrought so unaware 

From purest Parian, washed by Grecian 
seas, 

And stained to amber softness by the 
breeze 

Of Attic shores, his Urn, antiquely fair,— 

And brimmed it at the sacred fountain, 

where 

The draughts he drew were sweet as Cas- 
taly’s 

Had he foreseen what souls would there 
appease 

Their purer thirsts, he had not known des- 
pair! 

About it long processions move and wind, 
Held by its grace,—a chalice choicely fit 
For Truth's and Beauty’s perfect interfuse, 

Whose efiluence the exhaling years shall 

find 
Unwasted: for the poet's name is writ 
(Firmer than marble) in Olympian dews! 
—Century. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Fourth of July this week marked 
the 125th anniversary of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence. 





—————_ o> —___ 


In view of the events of recent years, 
the words uttered by George William 
Curtis take on a new significance: ‘A 
man’s country is not a certain area of 
land,—of mountains, rivers, and woods,— 
but it is principle; and patriotism is loy- 
alty to that principle.” 





Zion's Herald of this city speaks “right 
out in meeting,” and says: 


The announcement that the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Omaha, through 
its officiary, has ordered women to remove 
their hats in the public service produces 
only a feeling of humiliation and regret. 
It was supposed that this ridiculous 
‘church fad’’ long ago had had its full 
run. The First Church is signally belated. 
As we have said before, we strongly op- 
pose this intermeddling, not only because 
it is unreasonable and divisive, but be- 
cause it interferes with the natural rights 
of women. Women who are thus gov- 
erned by men in the ‘free house of God’’ 
will be justitied in seeking another church 
where their freedom will not be invaded. 





A new way to provide an inexpensive 
outing vacation for business women and 
teachers has been devised by Mrs. C. B. 
Murray, late gymnastic director of the 
Chicago Woman’s Athletic Club. A 
house-boat has been built under her direc- 





tion that will accommodate twelve resi- 
dents. Mrs. Murray proposes to take 
parties on a two weeks’ cruise down the 
Illinois river, and to make frequent stops 
and land excursions. She says: ‘‘Boat- 
ing, swimming, walking and climbing for 
two weeks ought to give a tired woman 
new youth, and that is what my house- 
boat is going to try to accomplish. If the 
plan succeeds it will be amplified in the 
future; enlarged so as to cover more 
ground and accommodate more people. 
It promises to be a success this year.’’ 


-_<——_—- 


The American Institute of Instruction 
is holding its seventy-first annual meeting 
at Saratoga, N. Y. Among the prominent 
educators on the programme are Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Miss Mary E. 
Woolley. 





In the First Universalist Church, Mel- 
rose, Tuesday night, Miss Mary Liver- 
more Norris, a granddaughter of Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, was married to Mal- 
colm Dana Barrows, a nephew of Ex- 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. George Morgan 
Ward, D. D., president of Rollins College. 
A reception was held at the home of the 
bride, 20 West Emerson Street, where the 
couple were assisted in receiving by their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Norris and 
Mrs. C. D. Barrows, and by Mrs. Liver- 
more. After the wedding trip, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrows will reside in Melrose. 


> - 


Mrs. Charlotte F. Woodman has pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association a medalion portrait of 
Miss Susan B. Anthony in plaster, mod- 
elled by Miss Leila Usher. It is consid- 
ered an excellent likeness, and may be 
seen at the headquarters, 3 Park Street. 





Speaking of the absence of gallantry in 
the modern world, the London Saturday 
Review observes: “It is worth woman’s 
while to lose a baby’s privileges in ex- 
change for a grown person’s rights. One 
result of this happy development is the 
growth of friendship between boy and 
girl, man and woman, athing almost un- 
dreamt of in the ages of gallantry. The 
death of gallantry is no hurt to courtesy; 
they are not twins. Woman now stands 
beside the man; she no longer sits with 
her feet on him in effigy, and his feet on 
her in reality. ‘he world has at any rate 
one sham the less.”’ 


ee 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

The managers of the Boston Floating 
Hospital make an appeal for contributions 
toward carrying on and extending their 
work this season, They say: 

Heretofore every known agency for 
doing the best possible work for the ba- 
bies has been employed; improved meth- 
ods have been improved upon, and in cer- 
tain directions, as in the case of the at- 
mospheric plant, an experiment which 
before had promised little success was 
thoroughly tested, and is now in success- 
ful operation. Just now special interest 
is being aroused in the work of instruct- 
ing mothers at their homes how to take 
care of their sick children. We are able 
with our facilities to do far better on board 
the hospital than can be done in the 
home, for the mothers are taught process- 
es of milk modification, and can see re- 
sults attained under the direction of the 
physician and trained nurse. Besides, 
mothers can go a second and third day, 
or a week, if necessary, bringing their 
sick babies as day patients, and receive 
instruction line upon line, precept upon 
precept. In the case of permanent pa- 
tients the policy uf the hospital is to in- 
sist that mothers shall not give up all re- 
sponsibility, but shall be taught what to 
do at home in case of sickness among the 
children. 


One of the most interesting departments 
of the work carried on by the People’s 
University Extension Society is that for 
training tenement mothers. In one week, 
ending July 7, 1900, 540 babies under one 
year of age died in New York City. This 
terrible infant mortality was caused main- 
ly by preventable diseases due to the igno- 
rance and carelessness of mothers. The 
society now has a staff of skilled physi- 
cians, who give simple practical instruc- 
tion. Systematic courses of practical lec- 
tures for mothers’ meetings on hygiene, 
sanitation, care of children, and preven- 
tion of disease, take first place in the 
society’s work. Most of the progressive 
settlements, churches, missions, day nur- 
series, kindergartens, and women’s clubs 
have frequent meetings of their poor 
mothers, and the socie.y furnished free 





systematic courses for mothers to more 
than a hundred such institutions in the 
past year. It has recently made a new 
departure by securing the coéperation of 
teachers of two public schools, in arrang- 
ing for meetings of the mothers of their 
pupils to be addressed by the society's 
physicians. 

The New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children made a new 
departure on the 13th of June. On that 
day Agent Agnew, of the society, raided 
a disorderly bouse at 155 Attorney Street. 
Offenders to the number of eighteen were 
captured and handed over to the police, 
The society gave as the reason for its 
action the manifest fact that the house in 
question endangered the morals of up- 
ward of five thousand children, which 
brought the case entirely within the do- 
main of the society’s labor. It is said 
that the residents in the n@ighborhood 
were very pronounced in expressing ap- 
proval of the raid, and were glad to have 
the moral menace in their midst removed. 
The Philanthropist says: ‘‘There is every 
reason to believe that the bulk of the peo- 
ple living in the so-called poorer sections 
of the city are anxious to lead clean lives, 
and anything which assists them or pro- 
tects them in that purpose is commenda- 
ble.”’ 





— <> 2 __ ——_—_ 


SUFFRAGE IS COMING. 

A writer in the N. Y. Evening Post, 
after giving some account of the National 
American Convention, quotes the words 
of a suffragist who did not go to Minneap- 
olis, and who sums up the situation com- 
prehensively. 

“Suffrage is coming,’’ she says, ‘‘as re- 
sistlessly and surely as the days are 
sweeping into weeks, the weeks into 
months, and the months into years. 
Every organization of women is helping it 
on, It amuses me to see how the discus- 
sion of suffrage is tabooed in this and that 
club, guild, and association of women, 
Ilaving thus shoved the bogy out of the 
window, they open wide the door to let 
in the very spirit and essence of the influ- 
ence they would exorcise. The fact that 
they are organized for anything whatso- 
ever—to coéperate in public education, to 
work in settlements, to preserve the Pali- 
sades, to preserve an historic site—brings 
them in their effort straight against the 
stone wall of political influence. High- 
minded, intelligent women find themselves 
obliged to sue and conciliate men whose 
characters they despise, and for whose 
mental capacity they can have little re- 
spect. How long will it be before they 
will say, ‘We must have the same power 
with these men to control our schools, to 
govern our city, and protect our homes’? 
The woman's club movement, with the 
suffrage plank nailed down tight in its 
platform, is, root and branch, helping the 
cause. Even the ‘antis’ are helping us in 
their very act of protest. They are show- 
ing that women are equal to public life, 
even the most shrinking of them, when 
they must come out for a principle in 
which they believe.’’ 


” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rochester, Vermont, on Tuesday evening, 
June 25, and all Wednesday, June 26. 
On Tuesday evening, after appointment 
of committees, addresses of welcome were 
made by Rev. F. E. Adams and Mrs. Laura 
F. Kezer, Pres. W. C. T. U., followed by 
response and address by Rev. George L. 
Story. 

At Wednesday morning’s business meet- 
ing, Miss Laura Moore made the annual 
report. Mr. C.W. Wyman made the secre- 
tary’s report. Officers were elected anda 
constitutional amendment adopted creat- 
ing four trustees to receive gifts and be- 
quests. 

Wednesday afternoon there was an 
essay, ‘‘Woman’s Work,’’ by Miss Daisy 
Belle Miles; addresses by Mrs. Sarah M. 
Goodrich, Miss Eliza S. Eaton, H. B. 
Blackwell and others. Resolutions were 
adopted and will be printed later. 

Wednesday evening there was a poem 
by Miss Blanche Dunham and addresses 
by Prof. W. L. Burdick and Henry B. 
Blackwell, followed by singing ‘‘Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.’ 

The ofticers are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Elizabeth Colby, Waterbury Cen- 
ter; secretary, Laura Moore, Barnet; 
treasurer, Cyrus W. Wyman, Brattleboro; 
auditor, A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, Rochester, Vt., 





chairman of reception committee, gener- 
ously entertained the officers 

There was a large attendance at the 
evening sessions. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Helen Keller, the brilliant blind 
and deaf undergraduate at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass., is spending the 
summer in Nova Scotia. On June 29 she 
attended the Commencement exercises at 
the Halifax Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and was given a great reception. 
The large auditorium was packed to the 
doors and hundreds were unable to gain 
admittance. Miss Keller made a short 
speech at the close, which was enthusi- 
astically applauded. Miss Keller is the 
guest of Principal Fearon. 


The southern girl, Miss Mamie Gertrude 
Morris, who has been appointed colonel 
of the military staff of Governor Allen D. 
Candler, of Georgia, finds her position a 
most enviable one. Her duties thus far 
have been chietly confined to reviewing 
regiments, attending public functions and 
making speeches, and she is everywhere 
hailed with enthusiasm by the regiments. 
Colonel Morris, who is a resident of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., but a native of Georgia, 
received the honor that has been conferred 
upon her in recognition of services ren- 
dered in entertaining Governor Candler 
and his staff on the occasion of their visit 
to Chattanooga for the dedication of the 
Georgia monument in Chickamauga Park. 
She is said to appear to the utmost advan- 
tage in her uniform, with sword and 
other regalia. 





see ~~ —- 


LEGAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

“The Value of Legal Education for 
Women” was the subject of the address 
given by Hampton L. Carson, of Phila- 
delphia, at the recent commencement of 
Bryn Mawr. Mr. Carson said: 

The prejudices against a woman’s study 
of the law are fast disappearing. There 
is no reason why she should not be as 
much interested and benetited as a man 
in pursuing a science which concerns the 
life, liberty, property and reputation of 
individuals, and controls the relations of 
citizens to the State, and the relations of 
states and nations to each other. Intel- 
lectually she is quite as capable of deriv- 
ing benefit from such studies as men, 
although physically she may not be as 
well suited to the labors of the forum, 
But she can readily study legal medicine 
without becoming a legal surgeon. 

Law studies are of advantage from four 
points of view: 

1. As a means of mental training. There 
can be no better aid to logic than the 
science of Pleading and Evidence. Plead- 
ing dves not mean the art of advocacy, 
but the exact legal statement of facts or 
propositions of law, so that a proposition 
may be clearly formulated, and all extran- 
eous and irrelevant matter eliminated. 
Evidence teaches the rules by which truth 
may be demonstrated, error detected, and 
the great mass of wild and idle assertion 
purged of dross. 

2. As a useful and most instructive part 
of history. Lord Bacon says: *‘As streams 
do take tinctures and tastes from the soils 
through which they flow, so do the laws 
partake of the character of the people 
who enforce them,”’ The most accurate 
knowledge of the feudal system is to be 
derived from the law of real estate. The 
growth of commerce and social inter- 
course can best be studied in tracing the 
history of the law of personal property. 
The law of domestic relations indicates the 
stage of civilization. The law of crimes 
opens up the most thrilling and instruc- 
tive passages in human life. Constitu- 
tional law and the law of nations bring 
into view all that affects the welfare of 
the State. 

3. As a preparation to the better grasp 
of economic and social problems. The 
actual experiences of men and women, 
their traits, tendencies and dispositions 
through thousands of years, are best dis- 
played in the law books, which are the 
most reliable memorials of those active 
competitions which make up the drama 
of human life. 

4. As a branch of ethical culture. The 
foundations of society are built upon 
faithful observance of good faith and 
honor. The kasis of jurisprudence is 
ethical, and courts of justice sit to enforce 
the performance of those engagements 
which give energy and activity to social 
intercourse. The law compels the keep- 
ing of one’s word, and there is no more 
exhilarating exhibition of lofty principle 
practically applied to the affairs of men, 
than is to be found in the decision of the 
courts, particularly those of chancery. 
“If the world be a music-box, formed of 
days and nights, as of white and black 
notes, justice directeth and composeth; 
if it be a ring, justice is the diamond; if 
it be an eye, justice is the soul; if it bea 
temple, justice is the altar.’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Lapy Curzon is on her way to Munich 
to have her portrait painted by Prof. Vo- 
lenbach, In July she will go to Scotland, 
where she has taken a house, and will re- 
turn to India in September with her chil- 
dren, 

Mrs. MAy Wricut SEWALL, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., recently delivereda lecture 
in San Francisco, Cal., on ‘*The New In- 
ternationalism,’’ in which she outlined 
the work of the International Council of 
Women. 





Miss OLAFIA JOHANNSDOTTIR, the Ice- 
land ‘*White Ribboner,’’ whose visit in this 
country a few years ago will be readily re- 
called, has been appointed W. C. T. U. 
organizer for Northern Europe. One of 
her lectures is entitled ‘‘A Typical Ameri- 
can Woman,”’ 

Mrs. Henry NormMAwn has written a 
novel soon to be published called **Which 
is Love.’’ When she was Menie Muriel 
Dowie Mrs. Norman acquired fame as a 
traveller and writer, and her ‘‘(;irl in the 
Karpathians’’ was a much-read book when 
it appeared some few years ago. 

Mrs. PEARL YounG and Mrs, Estella 
Truenell, of New York, have proclaimed 
the incorporation of a billion dollar min- 
ing company, with themselves as the 
probable heads and the certain establish- 
ers and promoters. The name of the new 
concern is the Queen Mining Company, and 
it has been incorporated in Pierre, 8. D., 
witha putative capital of $1,000,000,000, 

Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN has been 
honored with a request to send the manu- 
script of her “Ships That Pass in the 
Night’’ to the Glasgow exhibition. She 
sold the copyright of this work, it appears, 
for 20 guineas, and a promise of more if 
the publication should be successful. It 
was successful, and the first check was 
followed by four more of the same 
amount, making 100 guineas inall. Near- 
ly 200,000 copies have so far been sold, 
but it is understood that no American 
emoluments have rewarded the author 
except by courtesy of the publishers. 

Miss ELIZABETH SNYDER, @ member of 
the staff of the Woman’s Medical College, 
of Philadelphia, passes her vacations liv- 
ing with the Indians in their villages, or 
descending the precipitous walls of the 
canyon system and exploring the old river 
courses in quest of ethnological relics, 
With the exception of last year, Miss 
Snyder has made annual visits to the far 
West since 1893. At that time she spent 
over two years in Arizona, exploring the 
region of the cliff dwellings and unearth- 
ing many valuable relics of a prehistoric 
race. One year she spent several months 
on the Navajoe reservation, and lived with 
the Moki Indians at the time of their 
famous ‘‘snake dance.’’ While with the 
Indians she talks to them in their own 
language. 


Mrs. Joun F. Kipper, of Grass Val- 
ley, Nevada County, Cal., is president of 
the narrow gauge road, 23 miles long, 
running from Colfax, on the Central Pa- 
cific, through Grass Valley to Nevada 
City. Her husband practically owned the 
road, and when he died, a few weeks ago, 
his widow was elected to the position 
which he held. ‘The offices of the road 
are in Grass Valley, a town of about 5,000 
inhabitants north of Sacramento, and her 
home is opposite the office, so each morn- 
ing it is only a short trip across the street 
to her desk, and every morning she is 
there. For nearly a year, during the ill- 
ness which preceded Mr. Kidder’s death 
she familiarized herself with his work, so 
that as soon as he dropped it she was 
qualified to pick it up and go ahead. 

Miss MARY THOMPSON MEYER, nomi- 
nally executive clerk of the Boston Dem- 
ocratic City Committee, is credited by the 
press with being really acting secretary, 
assistant treasurer and general encyclo- 
pedia of information as to candidates, 
nominations and elections; also of rules 
and regulations governing all kinds ot 
conventions. Miss Meyer was first em- 
ployed at Democratic headquarters in 
Boston some thirteen years ago. Her ca- 
pacity for mastering political detail soon 
manifested itself, and when the Demo- 
cratic State organization was remodeled 
in 1890 she was employed permanently as 
clerk. Asa worker Miss Meyer is inde- 
fatigable. In campaign times she has 
been known to remain on duty forty-eight 
hours at a stretch, though always urged 
to take a rest. Despite her masculine 
associations she is essentially feminine in 
her tastes, and in her leisure moments de- 
votes herself to fancy needlework. 
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CHINESE SLAVE GIRL RESCUED. 


Miss Donaldine Cameron, of the Presby- 
terian Mission for Chinese Girls in San 
Francisco, heard the other day that Kum 
Ying, a little Chinese maiden of thirteen, 
was held as a slave in the house of Gin 
Leung Gow, on the corner of Dupont and 
Washington Streets, and that she was 
cruelly abused. Miss Cameron got out a 
writ of attachment. The San Francisco 
Call tells what followed: 


Two deputy sheriffs, acting under the 
writ, took the child to the mission. 
There her body was examined, and from 
scalp to heels she was a mass of scars, 
cuts, burns and bruises. She said that 
she had been abused by Gin Leung Gow 
and his wife; that when she was unable to 
finish her work in time, her mistress 
would take a brand from the stove and 
hold it against her limbs until the flesh 
would scorch. She was knocked down 
with a wooden Chinese pillow, struck 
with billets of wood, beaten and abused. 
She would wearily wait while the family 
dined, and would be given such scraps as 
they saw fit to leave, and sometimes they 
saw fit to leave nothing. 

Gin Leung Gow, however, claimed that 
he is not the master of little Kum Ying, 
but is her father. And behind his asser- 
tion is all the gold of the Chinese Six 
Companies and their power. Gin Leung 
Gow, asa member of the Six Cmpanies, 
used all the weight of their influence to 
force Consul-General Ho Yow into the 
fight to regain the child, and when Miss 
Cameron’s petition for letters of guardian- 
ship was called by Judge Coffey, Ilo Yow 
sat among his people, the opponents of 
Miss Cameron's petition, 

Gin Leung Gow stoically watched the 
proceedings. He made no defense to the 
charges of brutality against him and his 
wife. He protested, however against the 
appointment of a Christian as the guardian 
of the child. It was against his wish that 
she should become a Christian, he said. 
He would have her follow the beaten path 
that millions of his people tread in the 
footsteps of Confucius. 

His friend of the Six Companies, Wong 
Lum, he said, would be a proper guardian 
for the child, and when the case was 
called his counsel, Judge Maguire, pre- 
sented Wong Lum’s petition. Consul- 
General Ho Yow took the stand and 
paid a tribute to Wong Lum’s virtues, and 
then wandered to the religious end of the 
controversy. 

‘“‘T was educated in Europe,’’ he said; 
“so I know the good institutions like 
the mission here sometimes do, Some 
of my people like the missions, but the 
pure Chinese are afraid of them. Those 
who want to go I am willing should go, 
but I don’t like to see Chinese forced into 
the institution. Those who want their 
children brought up in accordance with 
foreign customs like the missions, but 
those who revere the old customs of their 
people do not; they prefer that their 
children should follow the teachings of 
their own religion. I know nothing of 
the family affairs of Gin Leung Gow. The 
child here, however, was brought to the 
consulate that I might vonch that she did 
not escape while her papers were being 
returned to China for correction,”’ 

Consul Genera] Ho Yow, who is tall, 
dignitied, diplomatic and intellectual, then 
lett the stand and returned to his seat. 
Miss Cameron and Immigration Commis- 
sioner North told of the condition in 
whicb they found the child after her res- 
cue. Gin Leung Gow listened attentively, 
but made no comment. When little Kum 
Ying was called to the stand, however, he 
walked to the bar and frowningly watched 
her as she refuted his claim that he was 
her father. Interpreter Dong Gong held 
up her tiny, scarred arm while she was 
being sworn, and then, as she lisped her 
story in Cantonese, repeated it after her 
in English. 

She said she was born in Canton, and 
at the age of two years, her parents being 
dead, she was sold, and finally became a 
chattel in the hands of Gin Leung Gow. 
Coming over on the steamer she was 
taught to say that Gin Leung Gow was 
her father. They also taught her that 
she must bow when she saw the Imperial 
Consul-General. She was a slave in Gin 
Leung Gow’s home, she continued. She 
did not address him as her father, but as 
her master. She washed clothes and 
cooked and cared for a home occupied by 
a family of tive, and when weary from her 
labors and unable to finish in time she 
would be cruelly tortured. 

“Tf I must go back,” she said, ‘I wll 
kill myself. There would be three people 
who would beat and torture me. I want 
Miss Cameron for my mother. She is 
good to me.”’ 

Leaving the stand, the child leaped into 
Miss Cameron’s arms, where, at least for 
the time, she knew she was safe. Judge 
Coffey ordered the case continued. 

When it was resumed, Ex-Judge James 
G. Maguire cross-examined little Kum 
Ying to show that she was not sold into 
involuntary servitude: but the purpose 
failed. The technical questions put by 
Judge Maguire in cross examination were 
cleverly parried by the tiny Chinese maid- 
en,, and she rigidly adhered to her orig- 
inal statement that something over $200 
was paid for her. 

Judge Maguire handed her money to 
count in order to ascertain whether or not 
she could count $200 if such a sum was 
Jaid before her. She counted the money 
without hesitation, explained the differ- 
ence between the value of gold and silver, 
and finally left Judge Maguire without 
more questions, and the audience, at least, 
with a fixed impression that her story 
was true, 

After the child left the stand, an affi- 
davit, sworn to by Ho Yow, Chinese Con- 
sul-General, intending to correct the im- 
pression that involuntary servitude or 
slavery exists in the households of many 





of the Chinese merchants of this city, was 
read. In the affidavit Ho Yow says: 

‘‘Though I believe the statement to the 
effect that such so-called slavery exists in 
the families of many merchants in this 
city was made in good faith, it is errone- 
ous. There is a system of domestic ser- 
vice common among the Chinese by which 
the poorer children are bound by contract 
to those able to care for them. It is an 
apprentice system, notasystem of slavery, 
and when the apprentice reaches a certain 
age she is free to return to her parents or 
her guardians, who must find a suitable 
husband for her. It is a system univer- 
sally adopted in China, for the protection 
ofthe poor children, In China the females 
outnumber the males, and as there are no 
industries in which these millions may be 
employed, it is nvcessary that such a sys- 
tem exist for their protection. They are 
always clothed, boarded and otherwise 
cared for, and oftentimes are paid tor 
their services, which, in any event, keeps 
them from being turned into the world to 
meet a much more deplorable fate. 

‘It is unjust and unwarranted to class 
these apprentices with the unfortunates 
who are forced into real slavery. These 
suggestions may not be relevant to the 
case on hearing, but on behalf of the 
Chinese people I make this answer. If this 
custom is abolished, a place and ways and 
means must be found to care for the mil- 
lions of poor Chinese girls. Under the 
present conditions, however, the system 
is necessary, and the good that results 
therefrom must be apparent.”’ 

Gin Leung Gow then put on his wit- 
nesses in opposition to Miss Cameron's 
petition, but long before Attorney Henry 
E. Munroe, representing Miss Cameron, 
had exercised his full knowledge of the 
art of cross-examination, he had his case 
won, and Gin Leung Gow and his wit- 
When the 


nesses hopelessly tangled. 
hearing was opened (Grin Leung Gow 
claimed he was the child’s father. Yes- 


terday he reluctantly admitted he was her 
foster father; that he had adopted her ac- 
cording to the method which Consul-Gen- 
eral Ho Yow in his affidavit stated was 
the custom prevailing in China for the 
apprenticing of children for domestic 
service, 

When Gin Leung Gow left the stand a 
surprise followed. Wong Lung, who had 
been nominated by Gin Leung Gow as a 
suitable person to be appointed as Kum 
Ying’s guardian, refused to act. He had 
heard the child talk. he said. She was too 
smart, Better get somebody with a big- 
ger house. Lee Bow Sun was suggested, 
and said that he would care for the child 
as his own if the court would honor him 
with the appointment. 

Judge Maguire, representing Gin Leung 
Gow, stated that it was the object of the 
Chinese Consul-General and the Six Com 
panies in supporting Gin Leung Gow in 
this action to make known their objec- 
tions to the scheme now being operated 
to take Chinese children from their homes 
‘for the sole purpose of forcing upon 
them an alien religion,’’ which, he said, 
alienated the children from their people 
and was naturally opposed by the parents. 

Judge Coffey, however, pointed out 
that, though such objections might exist 
among the Chinese, in this case it was in 
evidence that Gin Leung Gow sent one of 
his own children to another mission to 
learn the ways and perhaps to yield to the 
forceful influence of the Presbyterian 
creed. Judge Coffey paid a tribute to the 
intellectuality, integrity, and learning of 
Consul-General Ho Yow. Continuing, 
Judge Coffey advanced to his conclusion 
that, being of sufficient age, Kum Ying 
might intelligently express her wishes, 
and that, furthermore, being in America, 
the religion of those Americans who will 
henceforth care for her might as well be 
hers. The order granting Miss Cameron's 
petition was then made. 





MRS. BRUNOT. 


Mrs. Brunot, the wife of the Indian 
Commissioner, was full of good works. 
She did not despise dress, but sne never 
followed varying fashions. The result 
was a quaintness which singled her out 
from most other women as completely as 
did her sweetness and charity. . 

One day, at the Church Mission House 
in New York, a young clergyman, who 
was at that time very little besides young, 
came and introduced himself to a devoted 
friend of Mrs. Brunot. This lady hap- 
pened to know that Mrs. Brunot had been 
kind to him, so she began conversation by 
asking: ‘‘You know Mrs. Felix Brunot, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said he, ‘and doesn’t she 
look as if she came out of the ark?”’ 

**Young man,” replied the lady, sternly, 
“Mrs. Branot is one of very the few people 
I know who would have been worthy to 
go into the ark.’’— Youth's Companion. 

- -_<-- _ 


ENLISTED FOR HEROIC SERVICE. 


Miss Katharine Carpenter and Miss 
Celia Harkness, of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
sailed on the Oceanic, on their way to 
Cape South Africa, to 
plague nurses. They will be attached to 
the British Army Nursing Service Reserve. 
Both received their early training at St. 
uuke’s Hospital, Buffalo. Speaking of 
their appointment, Miss Harkness said: 

‘Since the plague broke out in Cape 
Town a little more than two months ago, 
there has been a great demand for plague 
nurses, and we are embracing this oppor- 
tunity—not a pleasant one, I assure you— 
which was offered us by the British Army 








Town, become 


Nursing Service Reserve, of gaining ex pe- 
rience in the treatment of the disease, 
which is a comparatively rare one. The 





pay is £4 4s. (about $22) a week, with 
quarters and rations, and there is an ac- 
tive call for nurses at this rate, The 
salary seems liberal, but the duties are 
heavy, and as the matron of the hospital 
and three nurses died of the plague soon 
after their arrival in Cape Town, it shows 
that there is an element of peril, which, 
however, is not likely to act as a deter- 
rent.”’ 





IS THE EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE TO 
WOMEN AN EXPEDIENT POLITICAL 
MEASURE? 





(This essay, by Miss Ava M. Stoddard of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, won tte 
one hundred dollar prize offered by the College 
Equal Suffrage League for the best essay on 
equal suffrage written, by a woman student atany 
Massachusetts college.) 

If we examine the origin and develop- 
ment of all government, we find the prin- 
ciple that government must promote tbe 
“common good” at the very foundation; 
and subsequently we find those policies 
and institutions which accord with this 
principle living, while those which con- 
flict fall, either through their own weak- 
ness and incapacity, or because of the 
violent opposition directed against them 
by the champions of the common good. 
How, then, can we apply a better test for 
the expediency of any measure affecting 
our government than that of accordance 
with this fundamental principle—the pro- 
motion of the common good? Should it 
stand the test, then it seems to me it 
must, when adopted, improve our civiliza- 
tion, and mark an advance step in our na- 
tional development, just as have those 
policies and institutions which have stood 
the test in the past, 

To many of us, the extension of the suf- 
frage to women seems a measure which 
would so far promote the common good 
as to do away with certain of the condi- 
tions which stand in the way of our future 
progress. Others regard the measure as 
not only an added barrier to further prog- 
ress, but a menace to time-honored insti- 
tutions, whose overthrow would result in 
a loss to whatever progress we have made 
in the past. If the former view is true, 
all who have at heart the interests of our 
people must give the enfranchisement of 
women their favor; if the latter, then the 
movement must share the fate of all other 
movements that have opposed the com- 
mon good. 

We are taught to consider the State the 
custodian of the common good—the agent 
through which the general welfare of the 
people is to be furthered, It is very nat- 
ural to ask, then, will the extension of 
the franchise to women help or hinder the 
State in the performance of this duty for 
which it was originally organized? Will 
it better legisiation, help to secure more 
complete justice, or give us a more effect- 
ive execution of our laws? 

First, will it better legislation? 

Our laws are presumably made with a 
view to furthering the welfare of our 
whole people; at least, it was so intended 
when our Legislatures were organized. 
Consider the conditions under which our 
laws are made to-day. The male voters 
of our country send men to our Legisla- 
tures as representatives who shall make 
the laws under which the whole of the 
people are to live. The women of the 
United States have, with the exception of 
those in a few of our Western States, no 
direct influence whatever in making our 
laws, but only a very questionable indi- 
rect one. The question presents itself, 
can we have the best legislation, can we 
have legislation which shall provide for 
the best interests of the whole body of 
our nation, while only about half of those 
capable of voting intelligently are repre- 
sented in our law-making assemblies? Is 
it not probable that the interests of those 
who have the right to vote will stand first 
in the minds of the legislators, because on 
the furthering of these interests depends 
their own reélection? 

This would be all very true, some one 
will say, were it not for the fact that 
women have an immense influence as the 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of 
voters and legislators; they could not 
have so great an influence were you to 
give them the ballot. Granted that they 
have such an infiuence; granted that each 
voter and each legislator seeks counsel of 
his mother, his wife, his sister or his 
daughter before voting on any measure— 
yet is this the ideal kind of legislation? 
Do we send our representatives to the 
Legislature to act as the tools of those 
who may be able to influence them, in- 
stead of deciding to the best of their abil- 
ity as free men the questions before 
them, with reference to their effect on the 
welfare of the people and of the nation? 
Do we not have altogether too much of 
this second-hand legislation to-day, and 
is it not one of the evils which threaten 
more and more our republican institu- 
tions, and the principle of freedom on 
which our nation is founded? Surely we 
do not wish to class our women with the 
lobbyists and politicians who have come 
to be a part of our legislative machinery! 
We should have an infinitely greater re- 





spect for these men were they to vote in- 
telligently to send good men to our Legis- 
tures, and then leave those representa- 
tives to make such laws as they deemed 
necessary to the good cf the people. 
Similarly, if woman is to influence our 
legislators, let us give her the ballot; let 
her exercise her influence openly and di- 
rectly, and take the position where she 
shares in making the laws under which she 
and those in whom she is most interested 
are to live. If you refuse it, you are putting 
a premium on indirect influence on legisla- 
tion, for you offer no direct means by which 
she can make her desires felt; and you 
furthermore put in the way of such women 
as may perhaps be weak morally, the 
temptation to exert that influence by 
other than honorable means. Give her 
the ballot, and you strengthen her morally 
and mentally, and add another factor to 
the support of the nation’s worth. 

We are told, further, that woman’s in- 
terests are identical with those of man, 
that therefore by giving her the ballot we 
shall only add to the number of voters, 
without in any way altering the character 
of our legislation, That this is not uni- 
versally true can be shown by considera- 
tion of our laws dealing with saloons and 
intemperance. I think no one would 
claim that habits of intemperance ought 
to be encouraged; that it should be made 
easy for our young men to form such 
habits; that men make better mechanics, 
brighter business men, more intelligent 
lawyers and statesmen, more efficient doc- 
tors and teachers, because they habitually 
put themselves under the influence of in- 
toxicants. We should all of us be in- 
clined to laugh at any attempt to support 
such a claim by argument, and I think it 
can safely be said that that legislation is 
best which removes farthest from our 
people the temptation to form the habit 
of drinking intoxicants. Our women have 
felt the truth of this deeply, for they have 
been obliged to endure the misery which 
drunkenness brings to the home. They 
have done all in their power to secure 
legislation which shall make drunkenness 
at least less frequent; they have banded 
themselves together and appealed to our 
legislators by that means which they 
share with lobbyists and politicians; but 
that they have not met with complete 
success, that they have not gained all 
that their interests in behalf of the home 
demand, is shown by the fact that the 
liquor dealers are still doing a very lucra- 
tive business. That these dealers have 
secured more favors from the Legislatures 
of to-day than they could hope for were 
women given the ballot, is evident from 
the fact that they are all ardent opponents 
of equal suffrage, and use every means in 
their power to procure the defeat of any 
bill calling for enfranchisement of women, 

There are other laws in our country 
which need reforming, other tendencies 
which ought to be checked. There are 
also thoughtful, earnest men among our 
voters who see the necessity of reforming 
these laws, of checking these tendencies; 
but they seem to have been out-numbered 
and out-voted many times by the oppo- 
site class, who are either ignorant, or can 
see nothing beyond their own personal 
gains. Ralph Waldo Emerson has said: 
“If the wants, the passions, the vices are 
allowed a full vote through the hands of 
a half-brutal, intemperate population, I 
think it but fair that the virtues, the aspi- 
rations, should be allowed a full voice as 
an offset, through the. purest of the people.”’ 
Not only fair, we might add, but very nec- 
essary and expedient. In the interests of 
good government, would it not be policy 
to reinforce the honest male voters by 
admitting to the franchise a class who 
have, according to the testimony of 
those who have themselves witnessed the 
experiment, openly disregarded party 
prejudice and added their votes to the 
number cast for moral and honest men? 
We cannot claim that the enfranchise- 
ment of women will at once right all 
wrongs and strike down all the evils 
which threaten the purity of our national 
life; but we can claim, by virtue of its 
trial in those of our States that have adopt- 
ed it, that it will be a step towards the 
destruction of these evils, towards the re- 
dressing of wrong. 

We have seen what we may expect as to 
the effect of the enfranchisement of wom- 
en on legislation. Are we justified in ex- 
pecting equally good results in our execu- 
tive and judicial departments of State? 
We know that there is corruption in our 
town, city, State and national govern- 
ments. While there are many men in 
government positions who are sincere and 
upright in the performance of their duties 
in behalf of the people, there is also a 
large class who work, primarily, for their 
own interests. So strongly are the mem- 
bers of this latter class leagued together, 
and so successful have they been in gain- 
ing whatever their personal interests or 
ambitions demanded, that honorable men 
are beginning to become disgusted with 
our government, particularly here in the 
East, and to doubt whether the principles 
on which our nation was founded are going 





to continue to govern it. The govern- 
ment that has not the respect of its peo. 
ple is weak; and unless we can succeed in 
breaking up the “rings” which play so 
large a part in the election of candidates 
to office to-day, we cannot be sure of hold. 
ing the respect of our people toward our 
government, any more than we can expect 
these ‘“‘rings’’ to put upright, honorable, 
moral men into office. 

What has been the effect on ‘“‘ring”’ goy- 
ernment in those States which have 
adopted equal suffrage? A politician in 
Culorado objects to the enfranchisement 
of women on the ground that the women 
in a recent election ‘‘scratched their tick- 
ets in a most disgusting manner,” and 
would not stick to the party! Asa result 
of this election, one man ran ahead of his 
ticket nine hundred votes, in a closely- 
contested district, on account of his good 
reputation for morality. Is this not going 
to be detrimental to the ‘rings’? which 
we see at present no way of dealing with, 
unless by the introduction of a new class 
of voters who refuse to be bound by the 
“ring’’ or to stick to party when another 
party puts upa morecompetent man? We 
have the testimony of governors and other 
State officials, of lawyers and men promi- 
nent in educational circles in those States 
that have tried equal snffrage, bearing 
witness to the fact that the women vote 
as arule for moral and honest men, irre- 
spective of party. These testimonies are 
all given over signatures, and cannot be 
questioned, I quote the testimony of 
Judge Kingman, of Wyoming, as a fair 
example. He says: 

Our best and most cultivated women 
vote, and vote understandingly and inde- 
pendently; and they cannot be bought 
with whiskey, or blinded by party preju- 
dice. They are making themselves felt at 
the polls, as they do everywhere else in 
society, by a@ quiet and effectual discoun- 
tenancing of the bad, and a helping hand 
for the good and true, It will not be long 
before our caucuses and our candidates 
will understand that the nomination of a 
debauchee or a gambler or a drunkard 
means defeat; and that a man who ex- 
pects to be elected in Wyoming must have 
a good private character and a clean 
record, 

It is surprising to note how closely the 
testimonies of prominent men of Idaho, 
Colorado, and Utah accord with that of 
Judge Kingman in spirit; one would ex- 
pect more adverse testimony, as is usual 
with almost any new institution. We 
certainly seem to be justified in feeling 
sure that the extension of the suffrage to 
women all over our nation will tend to 
place in offices of trust those who are by 
reputation moral and honest, and who are 
not the tools of a ‘‘ring’’ or a ‘‘boss.”’ 

We have seen what effect we are justi- 
fied in expecting the enfranchisement of 
women to have upon the administration 
of government, by reference to the results 
of the adoption of the measure in certain 
of our States. We have yet to consider 
what the effect on the life of our people 
will be, aside from the question of govern- 
ment, lIlere we come upon a considera- 
tion about which those who oppose equal 
suffrage most frequently rally their forces. 
We comparatively seldom hear any one 
contending that, should women be allowed 
the ballot, we should have worse laws and 
poorer administration of those laws; but 
we frequently hear the argument that by 
giving the ballot to women we shall strike 
a death-blow to the home and the associa- 
tions which centre around it,—in short, 
that we shall overthrow that time-hon- 
ored institution on which the stability of 
our nation depends. Those who take such 
a view must of necessity assert that the 
nations of the earth are more powerful 
than Nature, or that wondrous Energy 
which we recognize as shaping the des- 
tiny of the whole universe. How else 
could such a crisis as we are told we must 
fearoccur? Nature has given woman cer- 
tain instincts, certain attributes of char- 
acter, which make her value the ideal 
home above all else, which bind her to 
the home interests. Yet we are told that 
by a mere act of government we are to so 
change the make-up of woman's nature 
that she will desert the home, disregard 
all its claims upon her, rush into polities, 
become, in fact, the exact reverse of all 
that she is to-day. The feelings and as- 
sociations centering about the home life 
will all disappear, and with the home will 
fall the nation! This is, indeed, an ap- 
palling picture,and few of us would wish 
to see it realized; neither do we feel that 
we need fear it, for the reason that Nature 
stands as the one enduring power. Far 
from being altered in an instant by a 
change in the policy of a single nation, it 
has witnessed the rise and fall of nations 
without itself changing in the least. 

Suppose we consider the question from 
another point of view. Women to-day 
are so far interested in the conditions 
which affect the homes of our country, in 
the questions of temperance and general 
purity of living, that they spend time and 
energy, much more than would be re- 
quired to cast their ballots in our elec- 
tions, in influencing legislators to pass 
such laws as will better these conditions. 
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put the ballots in the hands of these 
women, and you encourage their efforts, 
you open to them greater possibilities of 
securing those measures for which they 
are working in behalf of their homes, The 
patural result would seem to be the 
strengthening of the home, not that de- 
struction of all its interests which we are 
told we must expect when we extend the 
franchise to women, 

Furthermore, by the enfranchisement of 
woman a movement will be set on foot 
which will inevitably broaden her intel- 
lect and give her practical training in 
responsibility and self-reliance. She will 
be led to compare good and bad govern- 
ment, and to consider the principles which 
constitute good government. She is 
learning this to a certain extent, it is true, 
without the aid of the ballot. The girls 
in our public schools to-day are instruct- 
ed in civil government, and in our higher 
institutions our young women seem to 
stow fully as much ability in the study of 
political economy as do the young men; 
but a little practical experience often 
goes farther than a considerable amount 
of book learning. Give woman the ballot, 
and you put her face to face with the 
questions of government, and increase 
the interest which she feels already in 
State and nation alike. 

It may be asked, ‘‘What do you hope 
to gain by thus increasing woman’s sphere 
of responsibility, even though you do not 
break the home ties?” We may clearly 
hope to influence the life and character of 
the future men and women of our country 
for the better. Teach the mothers of 
your boys that it is their duty to under- 
stand the true principles of government 
by putting into their hands the responsi- 
bility of casting an intelligent vote, and 
you will make your men better citizens 
and wiser statesmen. Open the way for 
the mother to become acquainted with 
the present state of our politics, and the 
ideals which should be sought for by true 
government, and you fit her so to educate 
her children that they will not, as many 
do to-day, go out into the political world, 
find there bribery and corruption, and 
learn to think these necessary parts of 
the governmental machinery. At least, 
they will not easily draw such a conclu- 
sion when they have been taught from 
childhood the nature of true government. 

Throughout all these considerations, 
we must remember that the race cannot 
progress as man alone, but only as men 
and women together. Educated, intelli- 
gent women, whose minds ars broad 
enough to include the interests of a na- 
tion, will transmit those qualities to their 
sons and daughters. Just as long as you 
attempt to contine the scope of a woman’s 
thoughts to s'rictly domestic matters and 
concerns, so long you cripple what might 
be a broadening influence, developing her 
children into nobler men and women. 

All this applies to women who have 
homes to manage and children to rear. 
There is yet a large class of our women 
who go out into the world to earn their 
own living beside the men, and it is this 
class which is exciting so much discus- 
sion and conjecture for the future. We 
are told that they are throwing the condi- 
tions of the labor world out of equilib- 
brium, that they are reversing the gains 
made for the laboring men by the organi- 
zations of labor, because they are paid 
lower wages than men, and competition 
thus forces all wages down. Working- 
men who do not consider causes at all 
deeply say, in substance: ‘‘Crowd women 
out of the industrial world altogether; 
legislate against them, and force them to 
go.’’ The political economist tells us 
that the wages of women form a separate 
division from the great body of wages; 
that they do not respond to the laws of 
supply and demand that regulate the 
wages of men, but stand apart, a menace 
to the free working of those laws. This 
is indeed a difficulty worthy of considera- 
tion, and one which might well engage 
the attention of those among us who fear 
that we shall break up our homes by giv- 
ing the ballot to women. The wages of 
our industrial classes have so direct a 
bearing on our homes, that. we may have 
no homes to break up, if we make wages 
so low that the working-man cannot well 
support one. 

The question naturally arises, Why do 
not the wages of women fluctuate as do 
those of the men, according to the laws of 
the economic world? In many of the pro- 
fessions and occupations women work be- 
side men, doing exactly the same work, 
and even in some instances —for example, 
on work of a delicate nature- are pre- 
ferred, we are told by employers, because 
they are more conscientious and pains- 
taking. Yet the wages of women remain 
fixed at a level lower than those of men, 
and work against the economic laws tend- 
ing to keep wages normal, by continually 
drawing them down toward their own 
level. We find the only notable differ- 
ence between the positions of men and 
women in the industrial world a difference 
in political position. Employers recog- 
nize in the men in their employ voters 





who can, by their persistent and united 
action, secure what is just to their inter- 
ests; and because these men have power 
vested in the ballot, their employers show 
more respect for their interests. With 
the working-woman it is different. Her 
only chance to secure just legislation in 
defense of her interests is to trust that 
those who hold the ballot will consider 
her rights with theirs when casting their 
votes, or to rely on that indirect influence 
on legislation which we are told she pos- 
sesses, and which is so much more power- 
ful than the ballot could be in her hands. 
The chances are that her opportunities 
for exerting this influence are not so good 
as some of her sisters who are not obliged 
to earn their own living. She can there- 
fore only hope that these will understand 
her needs and use their influence in her 
behalf. Is it to be wondered at that the 
employer does not show for a class whose 
influence on the government is, if it ex- 
ists at all, only an indirect one, the same 
consideration that he gives a class whose 
influence on the government—and hence 
on the laws which deal with his interests 
as well as their own—is a direct and pow- 
erful one? The intelligent working-man, 
then, must recognize that the interest of 
the working-woman is allied with his 
own; that she cannot be oppressed with- 
out his feeling the results of that oppres- 
sion. Instead of saying, ‘‘Legislate 
against her,’’ he will say: ‘‘Legislate for 
her; give her equal rights with us, and 
the ballot as a defence for those rights, 
and her presence in the industrial world 
will no longer menace our prosperity.” 
Give woman the ballot; and the condition 
so long heralded by the cry, ‘*Equal pay 
for equal work,” will be realized. 

Finally, woman desires the ballot; she 
has asked and continues to ask for it. 
Whatever else we may choose to consider 
her position in the world, we cannot deny 
that she is one of the individuals consti- 
tuting our State, and as such ought by 
right to have her desires considered by 
the government which makes for the 
good of the whole. So long as she did 
not demand the ballot, there needed be no 
concern about it. Now that she does de- 
mand it, we can refuse it only on the 
ground of danger to the ‘‘common good;”’ 
for the true government has no other jus- 
tification for any of its measures’ than the 
protection or advancement of the general 
welfare of all the individuals under its 
rule. 

To sum up, the two chief arguments 
brought forward to support the clatm 
that the enfranchisement of women is a 
public danger are, 1, that it will destroy 
the home; 2, that women generally are 
not capable of casting an intelligent vote, 
and therefore the ballot in their hands 
will be a positive evil. The first of these 
can hold only when its supporter is _ will- 
ing to assert that the power of any one 
nation is greater than that of Nature. As 
to the second, woman is every day prov- 
ing her ability in the industries, the pro- 
fessions, and the arts. There are indeed 
maby women who are ignorant and uned- 
ucated; so are there many men of the 
same class. If we are to have an educa- 
tional qualification for voting, let us make 
ita justone. Let us not shut out from 
the franchise both intelligent and igno- 
rant of one class, while we admit intelli- 
gent and ignorant alike of the other. The 
true danger lies not in the one class nor 
the other solely, but in the ignorance of 
both classes. In view of these facts, the 
extension of the suffrage to women is not 
a public danger. So far from being a 
danger, it has proven a movement toward 
the advancement of the ‘‘common good,” 
when put to the test in those States 
which have adopted it. It promises to 
better legislation, and lessen the corrup- 
tion of our town, State, and national gov- 
ernments. It will remove that great ob- 
stacle to the regulation of wages in the 
industrial world which is recognized 
not only by political economists and 
statesmen, but by the working-men them- 
selves, who feel its results, Every obsta- 
cle to the natural regulation of industry 
thus removed, lessens the pressure of 
circumstanges under which our working- 
men are laboring, and stands for an im- 
provement in the men’al and moral status 
of the body of our people. Furthermore, 
the ballot will give to women themselves 
valuable training in self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility, and make them better adapt- 
ed to their life-work, whether in the 
home, the school, the industries, or the 
professions. The standards for the edu- 
cation of woman will advance to meet the 
requirements of her new duties, and only 
as the individual develops can the race as 
a whole progress. For each of these rea- 
sons, | believe in woman suffrage as an 
expedient political measure, because the 
government which adopts it thereby fur- 
thers che ‘‘common good,” and so fulfils 
that duty for which it was originally or- 
ganized. By virtue of the expediency of 
the equal suffrage movement, it should 
enlist the favor of all who stand for the 
interests of good government, in behalf of 
the whole people. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting cirectly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
failsto cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, T5c. 

Ilall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BROWN THRUSH. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


There's a merry brown thrush sitting up in 
the tree, 
He’s singing tome! He’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don't you hear? Don't you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree 
I’m happy as happy can be!”’ 











And then the brown thrush keeps singing: 
“A nest do you see 
And five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don’t meddle, don’t touch, little girl, little 
boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 
Now I'm glad! Now I'm free! 
And always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away ip 
the tree, 

To you and to me, to you and to me; 

And he sings all the day, 

“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
But long it won't be, 
Don't you know? Don’t you see? 
Unless we are as good as we can be?”’ 


-_---- 


A NOVEL CHECKER-BOARD. 





A story of Mr. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) 
and a little girl friend in Oxford comes 
from Good Words. She was made quite 
unhappy one winter by having to wear a 
dress she did not like, a wool of a large 
checked pattern, in light blue and light 
drab. 

One day, when she was going with her 
father to pay a visit to Mr. Dodgson, she 
was put into the hated dress, and, in spite 
of protests and tears, was forced to wear 
it. When she got to her friend’s house, 
her tears were dried, but her eyes were 
still red; and it was not long before she 
had opened her full heart. 

‘*But it seems a nice warm dress, Alice,”’ 
Mr. Dodgson said. 

“It is warm,” she admitted, with over- 
flowiug eyes. 

Then, seeing her grief, Mr. Dodgson 
drew her kindly to him, and told her a 
lovely story of the sheep and the fleece; 
the washing of the wool; the carding and 
the spinning: the shuttle and the click, 
click of the looms; the thickening of the 
cloth; and then how it was packed for 
the shops and sold. 

The story was so interestiag that the 
little girl’s tears had quite disappeared by 
the time it was finished, and she patted 
the front of her despised dress with a new 
interest. 

“*T shall like it better now, and I won’t 
be silly any more,’’ she said bravely. 

“There are lots of little girls in the 
world, Alice, who would like to have a 
warm, useful dress like yours. And not 
only is it useful, it is very amusing,—at 
least, you might make it so.”’ 

‘“‘How?” she cried. ‘*Tell me, please.” 

“You shall see,” Mr. Dodgson said, 
laughing, as he brought out from a drawer 
a draught-board and men, also a square 
drawing-board, which he told her to put 
under the skirt of her dress. Then, Alice 
sitting on one little stool, he on the other, 
they played a most novel game of draughts 
on the large blue and drab squares of her 
dress. It was a splendid game, and she 
won it; and her father laughed, and said, 
“It was a grand idea to turn her intoa 
real walking draught-board!”’ 

She forgot all her troubles and was 





quite merry; and often afterward Mr. 
Dodgson would say, **Put on the blue and 
gray frock, Alice, when you come for a | 
game of draughts.” 





HUMOROUS. 


“That's a splendid rainbow,’’ said a 
Dublin man to a citizen of Cork, as they 
were walking in the Phenix Park one 
day. The Cork man scanned the rainbow 
and did not look satisfied. ‘Well, it 
is,’’ said he, in a half-hearted manner, | 
and then with his whole heart he added; | 
**But you should see the rainbows we have 
in Cork?” 


In Manningham’s diary for 1603 is this 
account of a little exchange of favors be- 
tween the queen and one of her courtiers: 

Mr. Francis Curle told me howe one 
Doctor Bullein, the queenes kinsman, | 
had a dog which he doted one soe much 
that the queene understanding of it re- 
quested he would graunt hir one desyre, 
and he should have whatsoever he should | 
aske. She demanded his dogge: he gave 
it, and ‘‘Nowe Madam,” quoth he, ‘you 
promised to give me my desyre.”’ 

*T will,’ quoth she, 

“Then I pray you give 
againe.”’ 





me my dog 


An English lord of the manor found a 
country bumpkin standing by the kitchen 
door late one night with a lantern in his 
hand. 

“‘What are you doing here?’’ the lord 
asked, roughly. 


“I've come a-coortin’, sir,’ was the 
reply. 

**A-courting? What do you mean by 
that?’’ 


‘I'm a follower o’ Mary, the kitchen | 
maid.’’ 
‘*Is it your habit to carry a lantern when | 
you are on such errands?” 

**Y es, sir.’ 

“Nonsense!’’ retorted the master, an- 
grily. ‘Don’t talk such stuff to me! Be | 
off with yourself! Courting with a lan- 
tern! When I was young I never used 
such a thing.”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said the yokel, moving rap- 
idly away. ‘‘Judging by the missus, 
shouldn't think ye did.”’ 


Two cowboys, strangers to each other, 
met on the plains one day. Their notions 
as to the Decalogue were about as loose 
as those of a pirate king. Suddenly one 
of them made a suspicious movement to- 
wards his hip pocket. Instantly the other 
drew his revolver and shot him dead, The 
live cowboy then dismounted, gazed stead- 
ily at his victim, and said to himself: 
‘*Now I wonder if he really was going to 
shoot me? The evidence was agin him, 
but anyway I'll see for myself.’’ Turning 
over the body, he discovered that the only 
murderous weapon the dead man bore 
was a flask of fighting whiskey, and then 
in sorrowful tones he said: ‘‘Darn me for 
afool! I’ve killed an innocent man, and 
a perfect. gentleman at that. He wasn't 
going to shoot me at all; he only meant 
to ask me to have a drink.’’ And then, 
as he drew his sleeve across his mouth, 
he continued, ‘*The last wishes of the de- 
ceased shall be duly respected.’’ Then 
he emptied the flask in one gulp, and went 
on his way rejoicing. 
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WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 














The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & as a J I 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK'S. 
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AD 
WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW EDITION 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps of competent specialists. 


| Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


WEBSTERSS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED 





we 


iso Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc, 
*¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’* 


wn 
rob! 
Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on applicatior 
L G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


| be applied by such Proprietors, peso and 
| interest, at their discretion, to th 


e support or 
r, and the promotion 


improvement of the pa 
it advocates. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
ano gives a thorough English course. 
The School reopens Sept. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 Huntington Avenue. 
Address, Epwin De Menirre, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 

Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilf- 

ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianap« lis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Ciara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’'°F AND RESIDENCE: 


is E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacifie 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Jeague map folder, you will see the 
necessity er hnyi-g your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
eer offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


° person orders his r discontinued 
as mid. all arr es, ot e publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. - 

n who takes a paper regular 
A spost-office — whether Miirected to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 

What can I do to promote the equal 
suffrage cause? That is a question often 
asked. Here is a suggestion: 

There is scarcely a village, or county 
seat, or considerable centre of population 
in the United States that has not a weekly 
newspaper with a lucal circulation. Prob- 
ably in the country there are more than 
50,000 such papers. In nine cases out of 
ten their editors would willingly insert 
each week a brief, newsy item concerning 
what women are doing in some form of 
public work, if asked to do so by one of 
their subscribers, provided the article is 
neatly copied on one side of a page ready 
for printers’ use, 

For 25 cents every friend of equal 
suffrage can subscribe for the WomMAN’s 
JounNAL for three months, or the Wo- 
man's Column for ayear. Each of these 
papers contains enough suffrage items in 
every issue to supply half a dozen local 
papers with an acceptable item of a fin- 
ger’s length, sure to be read. 

It is of little use as a general rule to 
send the JouRNAL or the Column to the 
editors of local papers; they are usually 
thrown into the waste-basket unread. It 
is of little use to hand to these editors 
long articles on the subject; they will be 
crowded out. But if something bright 
and newsy is handed in as an original 
communication, it will seldom be refused. 

Here, then, is a field of almost unlimit- 
ed usefulness. By cultivating friendly 
relations with the editor of your local 
paper, and supplying him every week 
with some telling fact or anecdote for his 
news column, you will get the ear of the 
community, and preach your weekly suf- 
frage sermon. 

Almost every village in our country 
contains some bright-minded woman capa- 
ble of doing this work. Why not enlist 
her as a press committee to prepare and 
secure the publication of suffrage matter 
in the papers of her own locality? Why 
not make it a part of the work of every 
local suffrage society to find such a wo- 
man, to supply her with a weekly suffrage 
newspaper and a pair of scissors, and set 
her to work? 

And while doing so, dear reader, why 
not go at it yourself? After experience, 
you will be able to set others to work 
with fuller assurance of success. Let us 
have ten thousand suffrage items a week 
in ten thousand newspapers, and suffrage 
sentiment will grow faster than ever 
before. H. B. B. 
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THE BURDEN AND HEAT OF THE DAY. 





Rarely has the stress of these words 
been more vigorously borne in upon the 
Boston mind than within the last few 
days, when the mercury seems locked in 
the nineties, and the heavy atmosphere 
makes every exertion aweariness, It is 
good to think that H. B. B., who has so 
long and uncomplainingly taken the labor- 
ing oar of the suffrage cause, is enjoying 
the cool ocean breezes at Chilmark, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, and instructing western 
friends in the new delights of a salt-water 
swim. Miss Blackwell writes: ‘‘The 
Vineyard is green and lovely, and the 
temperature, as we sit on the ocean side 
of the house, is ideal.’’ Surely no one 
has better earned a vacation than she, 

Undeterred by the heat, the whole 
Koethen family from Pittsburg, Pa., fa- 
ther, mother, three fine boys, and a pretty 
girl, came brightly in for a call in the 
course of their sightseeing. All six are 
suffragists in earnest, and we were inter- 
ested to hear from them of the valuable 
Naturalists’ Club connected with the Car- 
negie Institute, which was started for the 
use of boys, and now admits girls to equal 
privileges. They have lectures by able 
professors, and field days for study of 
botany, Another visitor was a 
teacher from Norway, who is here to in- 
vestigate our public school system, and 
was proud and jubilant over the recent 
suffrage gain in Norway, She had heard 
the debates at ourState House, last win- 
ter, and said enthusiastically, ‘I do ad- 
mire those womens! and I cannot see why 
they do not yet have the suffrage. Not 
many of our womens could speak like 
that, but they care for the suffrage, and 
we have got it.”” When all our women 
care, we shall have it, too. 

One has no cause for complaint who, 
like myself, has spent the evenings in 
watching from a vine-clad piazza, the 
moon’s ‘‘magnificent pathway of light’ 


ete, 





across the waves, with nothing else be- 
tween me and Cape Finisterre, while life 
was made bearable by a kind of glorified 
Russian tea, pineapple-flavored and clink- 
ing with ice; and where I could 

Hear all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the 


lan¢ 
Their moon-led waters white. 


But the suffering in the city’s close- 
packed quarters has been unspeakable. 
Blessed is the North End Park on these 
terrible days, and blessed the Floating 
Hospital, which began its beneficent work 
yesterday, with increased facilities. The 
age limit for patients is six years. The 
requirement for admission is a certificate 
signed by a physician, and these may be 
obtained from the Floating Hospital office, 
178 Devonshire Street, Room 505, from 
any of the dispensaries and hospitals in 
the city, and from physicians and agents 
of charity organizations in the city proper 
as wellas in Greater Boston, Admission 
cards will be sent by mail on application. 

A cheering assurance of the growing 
mercy of our times is the cropping out of 
neat little straw hats for horses, These 
are given away in hundreds by the S. P. 
C. A., and the sight of them, in open- 
work straw, with two holes through 
which the intelligent ears stand perkily 
up, suggests other devices, such as paper 
box covers, or men’s old head gear, to 
shield the faithful beasts. One horse, his 
straw hat trimmed with roses by some 
child, caused many a smile, as the gay 
flowers nodded on the patient old head, 
bent low to meet his daily toil. 

‘‘Unless these days be shortened, no 
flesh can live,’ but we go cheerily to 
press, knowing that in Boston the reviv- 
ing east wind does always come, and we 
shall be saved. Cc. W. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The word comes from London that 
Hon, Ella Campbell Scarlett, M. D., has 
sailed for South Africa, to take up medi- 
cal work among the refugees in the Or- 
ange River Colony. She bas recently 
finished a year’s service as court physi- 
cian in Korea, and is the first woman ap- 
pointed by the colonial office for medical 
work among the Boer laagers. She is the 
daughter of the late General Lord Abing- 
er, and despite her noble birth has inter- 
ested herself as a student and hospital 
nurse for a professional career, and pass- 
ing examinations for a medical degree. 
Sbe will work among the Boer women 
and children in the encampments of the 
refugees, and will offer them the benefit 
of experience gained in the best hospitals 
and medical schools in Europe. 

An effort is making to open a Women’s 
College Hospital in connection with the 
Ontario Medical College for Women. 
About two years ago the women doctors 
of Toronto opened a dispensary for wom- 
en, where they might be attended by 
physicians of their own sex. The experi- 
ment, for such it was felt to be, in a city’ 
already over-supplied with dispensaries, 
proved to meet a real want among women, 
for 1376 cases applied for relief in the first 
twelve months, The committee were 
forced to seek larger quarters. They 
leased the basement of the college, and 
fitted up comfortable waiting and treat- 
ment rooms, and a complete dispensary. 
The result was a largely increased attend- 
ance, 4,546 during the second year, and 
over 7,000 during the third, while it was 
rendered as nearly self-supporting as pos- 
sible. <A circular sent out in the interest 
of the plan says: 

The physicians have found many cases 
where indoor treatment is urgently re- 
quired, but where the patients absolutely 
refuse to enter a hospital, unless it be 
under the care of @ woman physician, 
The demand for such accommodation is 
constantly made, and there are many 
women who will continue to suffer rather 
than put themselves under the treatment 
of a male physician. 

The necessity for a Woman’s Hospital 
where women have the advantage of min- 
istration by their own sex, has been im- 
pressed upon women physicians by many 
years of experience. This sentiment has 
resulted in the founding of such hospitals 
as the New England Hospital for Women, 
Boston; the Women’s Hospital of Phila- 
delphia; the Women’s Hospital of Chica- 
go; the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children; the new Hospital for Wom- 
en, Euston Road, London, England, and 
many Others. In Meibourne, Australia, 
a similar hospital has lately been opened, 
largely through the exertions of a gradu- 
ate of the Toronto College, Dr. Stone, for 
which the funds have been provided by a 
subscription of one shilling from each 
woman in the colony of Victoria. These 
hospitals have been uniformly successful 
beyond expectation. The most difficult 
surgical operations and the most modern 
forms of treatment are carried out suc- 
cessfully by the women physicians and 
surgeons in charge. 

Canada, so progressive in other matters, 
here lags behind, for it is still without an 
institution of this character. Nowhere 
else in the Dominion do there exist the 
facilities for such an institution that are 
to be found in Toronto, where women 
have practised medicine for over twenty- 
five years, and where a large number of 





such practitioners reside, and where, in 
addition, the only Medical College for 
Women in the Dominion has been in ex- 
istence for eighteen years, 

As an earnest of their belief in this need, 
the women practitioners of Toronto have 
themselves subscribed upwards of $1,000, 
and now appeal to the women of Canada 
to rally to their assistance. 

A large committee has been formed to 
raise the necessary funds for the establish- 
ment of this Canadian Hospital for Wom- 
en. It is proposed to raise an initial sum 
of $15,000 in order to provide for the ac- 
commodation of twenty-five patients, 
further accommodation to be added as the 
requirements grow. 

Will not each woman in Canada pur- 
chase one or more foundation bricks in this 
new women’s edifice? The committee 
appeal to each woman to send in one 
quarter of a dollar for one such founda- 
tion brick. They further invite from 
every man, woman and child money for 
any of the following funds, viz.: Build- 
ing Fund, Endowment Fund, General 
Fund and Furnishing Fund. Donors of 
$5000 to the Building Fund may have the 
money applied to the erection of a cot- 
tage, to be named as directed by the 
donor. The Endowment Fund will pro- 
vide for the maintenance of poor patients 
deserving of such maintenance in the Hos- 
pital. The sum required to endow a bed 
in perpetuity is $2500, and the bed so en- 
dowed may be named bythe donor. The 
committee further invite subscriptions of 
bedding, linen and furnishings, the sum 
required to fit out a bed being thirty dol- 
lars. The College is incorporated, and can 
legally receive donations or bequests. 
The Toronto Daily Star and all members 
of the committee are entitled to receive 
subscriptions for any of the Funds. All 
subscriptions should be made payable to 
the Registrar, Ontario Medical College 
for Women, who will regularly acknowl- 
edge the same in the columns of the Star, 
Toronto. 

If you sympathize with our endeavor, 
subscribe, and subscribe at once. 

“Tle giveth twice who giveth prompt- 
7.” 
On behalf of the Committee, 

LADY TAYLor, Hon. President. 

BERTHA DyMoND, M.D., Secretary. 

RowENA G. D. Hume, M.D., Cor Sec. 
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REPUBLICAN WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE. 


BROOKLYN 


Articles incorporating the original Re- 
publican Women’s Union League of Brook 
lyn have been filed at Albany, N. Y. Its 
objects are thus set forth: ‘‘To coéperate 
with the Republican party in campaign 
work; to bring together women in educa- 
tional and social influence; to maintain 
Republican principles, and to sustain the 
flag in defence of the home, State and 
nation.’’ The directors of the League for 
the first year are as follows: Kate M. 
Bostwick, Lillian DeSeverinus, Mary A. 
Wilder, Anna M. Rower, Mary Hartley, 
Marie Twiss and Rosie A, Coe, all of 
Brooklyn. 





“REGULATED” VICE IN OHIO. 

The little city of Zanesville, O., has 
adopted the European system of the State 
regulation of vice in the most brazen 
form, The following notice has been 
issued by the chief of police: 

Keepers of houses of ill-fame, assigna- 
tion, etc., will report tothe chief of po- 
lice. All female inmates or boarders, and 
each inmate or boarder, will be required 
to be examined at least once a week, by a 
physician appointed by the Mayor, and to 
post or display in a conspicuous place in 
her room a certificate from said physician, 
showing date of examination, 

And the physician who reaps the fees 
from this discreditable business will have 
a clear pecuniary interest in declaring 
that the system of ‘‘regulation”’ is a safe- 
guard to the public health; althongh it is 
only the ‘female inmates’’ who are to be 
subjected to compulsory medical examina- 
tion, while men afflicted with the most 
dangerous maladies will still be allowed 
to go about freely and spread them, And 
the Mayor, who will have as part of his 
patronage the right to select the physi 
cian to be appointed to this lucrative 
post, will also have an interest in uphold- 
ing the system. So will every man of 
profligate morals who hopes to be pro- 
tected from the natural consequences of 
his conduct; and so will the keeper of 
every disreputable house, who will see the 
number of young men patronizing her es- 
tablishment greatly increased when they 
believe that the government has made 
provision for them to sin with safety. In 
England, before ‘regulation’? was abol- 
ished there, it was found that on the night 
after the day appointed for the weekly 
examination of women of bad character, 
the houses of ill-fame were always crowd- 
ed—largely with young boys and married 
men, The illusion of security always leads 
to an increase of vice, and the increase of 
vice leads to an increase of the maladies 
naturally resulting from vice. Meanwhile 
the mothers of those boys will have no 
vote on the question whether the city 
government shall continue deliberately to 
corrupt their sons’ morals—nominally for 
the protection of their health, but really 
to its injury. In view of these facts, have 
women ai] the rights they want? 

Let Ohio women take this matter up, 





and see what they can do about it, even 
without votes. In most American com- 
munities, there has hitherto been found to 
be enough latent moral sentiment to put 
a speedy end to attempts to introduce this 
French method of dealing with the social 
evil, which has not succeeded so well in 
France as to recommend its adoption in 
America. Literature and information on 
this question can be obtained from the 
office of the Philanthropist, 9 West 14th 
Street, New York City. 





WOMEN DELEGATES NATIONAL EDITO- 
RIAL ASSOCIATION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The National Editorial Association, 
which met in Buffalo, N. Y., June 10-13, 
included twenty-eight women delegates. 
Most of these represented organizations 
largely composed of men. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
was the only women’s society that sent 
delegates. This association has been a 
member of the National Editoria] Associa- 
tion for twelve years, and has been fully 
represented in every convention since 
then. Its delegates to Buffalo, as report- 
ed by the committee on credentials, were 
Mrs. A. Shackleford Sullivan, West End 
Advocate, Chicago, executive committee- 
man; Caroline A. Huling, Bookseller, Chi- 
cago; E, Jeannette Abbott, Argus, Sand- 
wich, Ill.; Sallie M. Moses, Erents, Chica- 
go; Mary E. M. Rae, Public Opinion, Chi- 
cago; Mary B. Powell, Banner of Gold, 
Chicago. Miss Huling was appointed by 
the president, F. B. Baillio, of Texas, to 
serve on the Committee on Necrology. 

Other women delegates were Mrs. Mil- 
dred B, Pierce, Times, Citronelle, Ala.; 
Mrs. Mamie W. Briggs, News, Vernon, 
British Columbia; Miss Nellie Tozier and 


Miss Lilian Schnelby, World, Delta, 
Idaho; Miss Clara Shoaff, Leader, Shelby- 
ville, Ill; Mrs. J. F. Moore, Review, 


Monmouth, I1l.; Miss Nettie Felker, Re- 
porter, Lebanon, Ind.; Mrs. J. M. Lewis, 
Graphic, Kinsley, Kan.; Miss Edith Mere- 
dith, Herald, Hutchinson, Kan.; Miss 
Florence Dymond, Southern Farmer, New 
Orleans, La.; Miss Marie Henry, Clarion- 
Ledger, Jackson, Miss.; Miss Annie He- 
derman, Leader, Brookhaven, Miss.; Mrs. 
Berta Hoyt, Courier, Ponca City, Okla.; 
Miss Anna Oglesby, Bulletin, Junction 
City, Ore.; Mrs. Edith Tozier Weatherred, 
Telegram, Portland, Ore.; Elizabeth Crist- 
man, Reporter, Washington, Pa.; Mrs. 
Ada Cable, Herald, Bradford, Pa.; Miss 
Mattie Middleton, Mirror, Waxahachie, 
Tex.; Miss Caroline McDaniel, Herald, 
Timpson, Tex.; Mrs. Olive B. Lee, Lee’s 
Magazine, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs, S. E. Bu- 
chanan, Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex.; 
Mrs. ©, H. Ristine, Independent, Spring- 
ville, Utah. 

Thus the West and South outdid the 
North and East, Pennsylvania furnishing 
the only representatives from that section, 
and they could almost be counted as from 
the South, 

The total voting strength of the Asso- 
ciation was 405. Most of the men were 
accompanied by their wives and other 
members of their families, 

The women delegates to the N. E, A. 
stand upon exactly the same footing as 
the men, and have equal privileges. Mrs. 
Weatherred, of Oregon, was the only wo- 


man on the programme. She read a 
paper entitled, ‘‘Does It Pay to be 
Honest?’’ CAROLINE A. HULING, 





MINNESOTA STATE REPORT. 





(Read at National Suffrage Convention in Min- 
neapolis.} 

Much of our energy this year has been 
spent in plans anticipating the entertain- 
ment of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. In January, 1900, 
a Committee of Invitation, consisting of 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Miss Martha Scott 
Anderson and Mrs. May Dudley Greeley, 
secured the coéperation of the Board of 
Trade of Minneapolis, the mayor, and the 
editors of the leading newspapers of the 
city. We sent Mrs. Greeley to Washing- 
ton with this invitation, and the National 
accepted it. 

Monthly bulletins have been sent to all 
clubs in the State, and to many individ- 
uals. We feel that this work is beneficial, 
keeping those interested in touch with 
the work of the Executive Board, and 
arousing the interest of others. 

The Executive Board has met the sec- 
ond Saturday of every month at head- 
quarters, 608 Masonic Temple. Meetings 
were continued all summer, and two spe- 
cial ones held. 

The Association was tendered by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, commodi- 
ous quarters in their building at the State 
Fair Grounds. Representatives were pres- 
ent each day of the week during the Fair; 
213 names were registered and much lit- 
erature distributed. 

The Annual Convention was held in 
Stillwater, Oct.11 and12. An interesting 
feature was the greeting from various 
women's clubs throughout the State, 








| given either by a delegate or by letter, 


The National President, Mrs. Carrie Chap. 
man Catt, was present both days. A ban- 
quet at the Sawyer House was given in 
her honor, and she addressed the Stil]. 
water public on the last evening. Her 
presence and assistance lent much enthu- 
siasm. 

The fall campaign opened with the pre- 
sentation of the Greek play, ‘‘The Return 
of Odysseus,’ in the Lyceum Theatre, 
Minneapolis, Oct. 30 and 31, under the 
direction of Miss Mabel Hay Barrows of 
Boston. We can heartily recommend 
Miss Barrows and the Greek play to other 
States. The cast was made up of students 
of the University of Minnesota, under the 
coéperation of President Northrop and 
the professors of the Greek department, 
Our object was two-fold, to raise money 
for the national convention expenses. and 
to arouse interest in our cause and estab- 
lish it more firmly in the community, 
We cleared about $175. As to the second 
object, it was well accomplished. There 
was a large reception given by the Uni- 
versity students to Miss Barrows. Our 
State President was invited to receive 
with the Greek department and President, 
and to make a speech before the several 
hundred guests, some of whom had never 
seen a suffragist before, and were sur- 
prised to find she did not wear hoofs and 
horns. 

At the request of Mrs, Ida H. Harper 
for material for Vol. 4 of the ‘‘History of 
Woman Suffrage,’’ Mrs. Julia P. Nelson 
was appointed to prepare the Minnesota 
Chapter. Commenting on the work done 
by Mrs. Nelson and her collaborators, 
Mrs. Harper said, ‘‘No report from any 
State in the Union bas shown so much 
painstaking work,’’ and advised us to 
have it typewritten for preservation in 
full in our State suffrage library. Since, 
for the sake of brevity, much will be 
omitted in the printed chapter, this sug- 
gestion will be carried out. 

Neatly printed blanks for pledges and 
receipts have proven helpful. We have re- 
ceived from various sources during the year 
$1,347.06, and have disbursed $1,266.04. 

Nearly 1,000 letters have been written 
by State officers and reported. 

We have doubled our membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Maup C, STocKWELL, Pres. 
ETHEL E. Hurp, M. D., Rec. See. 


* 
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NEBRASKA STATE REPORT. 








(Read at National Suffrage Convention at Min- 
neapolis.) 

For seventeen months the Nebraska W. 
S. A. has maintained State headquarters at 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, with Laura A’ 
Gregg incharge. During that time 3,500 
letters have been written, 6,825 pages have 
been mimeographed and sent over the 
State, and thousands of suffrage leaflets 
have been distributed. 

All the editors of the State were asked 
to publish suffrage press matter, and 160 
of them replied, agreeing to do so, A 
large number, however, requested that the 
articles should be limited to three hun- 
dred words. Accordingly, in March, 1900, 
the Nebraska Suffrage Press Bureau was 
established in connection with the State 
headquarters, and from this bureau 4,425 
press articles have been sent out, cover- 
ing eighty-five different topics. Besides 
these, twenty-five special articles have 
been furnished to the daily papers and 
magazines, and suffrage items are fur- 
nished regularly to a reporter for one of 
the Omaha dailies. 

The press work, however, includes a 
great deal more work than the issuing of 
the articles. Some fifty papers are on the 
Headquarters exchange list, and these 
papers are carefully read and clipped. 

As the office work increased, we felt the 
necessity of regular communication with 
the clubs, and decided to issue a club let- 
ter each month. The first numberof the 
‘‘Headquarters Message,”’ edited by the 
headquarters manager, appeared in May, 
1900, and one has been issued every month 
since, 

Ten trips in the field, covering a period 
of twelve weeks, have been made by 
Miss Gregg, in which sixty-one towns 
have been visited. Of these, seventeen were 
already organized, and twelve new organ- 
izations have been formed. These trips 
also included one address at a Chautauqua 
Assembly, one ata State G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment, two at a County Fair, and two be- 
fore a Teachers’ Institute. The new 
organizations comprise a membership of 
165, an average of twelve members to 
each club. Nebraska doubled its member- 
ship last year, and added 133 members 
besides. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Miss 
Mary G. Hay spent four days in the State, 
attending the State Convention in Blair, 
and three meetings in Omaha. Mrs, Catt 
gave six addresses, and Miss Hay organ- 
ized a club in Omaha of fifty members, 
and raised $1000 in the convention for the 
State work. 

The changes that have taken place in 
Nebraska since the headquarters opened 
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have astonished even the most hopeful. 


There was not, perhaps, one friend in ten 
who believed that our office would be 
maintained six months, and our friends 
laughed at our audacious undertaking; 
an editor wrote that our cause was “dead 
beyond resurrection,” and the indifferent 
silently ignored us. 

Now it is no longer a question what to 
do, but what we can possibly leave undone, 
for we cannot doitall. At first we were 
obliged to beg of our friends to arrange 
meetings for the field work, and they re- 
plied that it was impossible, owing to the 
apathy of the people. Now we are unable 
to furnish speakers to all the fields that 
are calling for them, Reports come from 
unexpected quarters of the change from 
the attitude of cold indifference a year 
ago, to interested codperation and a de- 
sire for organization, 

CLARA A, YounG, Pres. 
NELLY E. TAYLOR, Sec. 


_— “sae 


OHIO STATE REPORT. 


Presented at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Minneapolis.} 

During the last convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. it was decided to give Ohio a 
series of conferences. This plan was car- 
ried out, to the ultimate benefit of the 
State. 

The advance work for meetings was 
done by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, and 
began on March 19, 1900, The first meet- 
ing was held April 11, and the last May 
1s. In that time nineteen towns were 
visited and about seventy meetings held. 
Almost all the meetings were well attend- 
ed, and it is needless to say that the audi- 
ences were well entertained and cared for, 
and many convinced, when Mrs. Catt, 
Mrs. Shaw, Miss Hay, Miss Mills, and Mrs. 
Upton were the speakers, assisted at 
Toledo by Mrs. Harmen and Mrs, Segur. 
Clubs were organized at Painesville, Leip- 
sic, Findlay, Tiffin, Sandusky, and Canton; 
temporary clubs at Ravennaand Norwalk; 
and Summit and Portage County Associa- 
tions formed. 

The financial statement of this confer- 
ence is as follows: 

Collected by Mrs. Upton . . . . $125.00 
™ ** Alice Peters (Columbus) 50.00 
Susan B. Anthony Club (Cinn.) 15.00 
Collections and paid pledges . 31200 
Deficit . ; © +s % 8 48.03 





- 550.03 

Sufficient unpaid pledges remained to 
make up this deficit. Much permanent 
good has resulted from this effort, and 
special thanks are due the National Asso- 
ciation, as well as Mrs. Shaw and Mrs, 
Catt, for their valuable assistance. 

Conventions have been held in Trum- 
bull, Lucas, and Stark Counties. A Wo- 
man’s Day was held at the Erie County 
Fair, Mrs. Upton and Mrs. Alice Danner 
Jones, of Canton, making the addresses. 
This undertaking was considered success- 
ful, and more such days should be 
planned for. 

The fifteenth annual State convention 
was held at Athens, Oct. 17 and 18, and 
in many ways was a great success. The 
reports from the various officers were 
most encouraging and helpful, giving 
those present renewed vigor and enthusi- 
asm. Some very fine suggestions were 
given by the Work Conference Committee, 
which the members decided to adopt. One 
of the most important questions discussed 
and decided upon was that of voting by 
proxy, it being determined that one dele- 
gate could represent one organization 
only. Two evening sessions were held, 
both well attended. Mrs. Mary Stewart, 
Rev. L. C. Haddox, and Professor Higley, 
all of Athens, made addresses of welcome 
on behalf of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Church, and the city. Our State 
president made her annual address, which 
ended the programme for the first 
evening. 

The next evening, Lillian R. Pardee, of 
Canton, delivered a classical address, 
“The Eternal Feminine,’’ and Miss Gail 
Laughlin, of New York, a most practical 
and to-the-point address upon ‘‘The Wo- 
man of the Future.’’ Both were excellent 
and much appreciated. Beautiful choir 
music and vocal solos were interspersed 
throughout all sessions, One afternoon 
address was given by Elizabeth Coit, of 
Columbus, the oldest member in the 
State and an honorary president, her sub- 
ject being, ‘Changes My Eyes Have 
Seen.”’ 

During the year the executive commit- 
tee voted to have the elective officers of 
the State compose the organization com- 
mittee.. Their respective homes being in 
different localities, it was thought wise, 
as each one would know much of the sur- 
rounding conditions, and could advance 
the work more rapidly holding a member- 
ship on this committee. 

Ohio did what she could for the Bazar. 
Every club sent donations liberally, ac- 
cording to its ability, and three of her 
own women were in constant attendance 
at the booth, ably and faithfully assisted 
by Mrs. Robinson of New York, who act- 
ed as treasurer. 


Total expense 





Our president sends a Monthly Letter 
to the local clubs, containing much news 
of a personal nature and the important 
events of the State pertaining to suffrage. 
These letters are entertaining and help- 
ful. We advise others to try it. 

No account is taken of the woman’s 
school vote in our State, so that it is im- 
possible to give the actual gain from year 
to year, but from all the writer can gather 
from newspapers and local club reports, 
there continues a steady growth. 

March 15 was the beginning of a four 
weeks’ tour through the State by Dr. 
Woods, for organizing purposes, and most 
efficient work was done. Fifteen meet- 
ings were held at Cincinnati, and about 
the same number in other places, splendid 
advance work being done by Dr. Sarah M. 
Siewers, our vice-president, at Cincinnati, 
and Mrs. Anna M. Hobson, our treasurer 
at Athens, and Dr. Davis at Sandusky. 
Ten new clubs were organized, and old 
ones strengthened. All agree that the 
result was well worth the expense and 
effort. Long live the Buckeye State! 
May she give to these United States the 
first woman president! 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, Pres. 
ELEANOR M. HALL, Sec. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Jury 1, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The interest which has been manifested 
in the Memorial to Margaret Fuller, Mar- 
chioness Ossoli, has been not only gratify- 
ing to the friends who have wished to pay 
this tribute to the great woman, but also 
a most significant testimony to the posi- 
tion she has taken among our writers, and 
to her lasting influence upon the people 
of her century. It is almost fifty-one 
years since she met her death in the ship- 
wreck of the Elizabeth, and yet her name 
is still remembered and revered as if she 
were of our owntimes, From all parts of 
the country I have received letters and 
contributions to the memorial, while the 
papers throughout the nation have taken 
up the subject and aided by their words 
of encouragement. 

From Point 0’ Woods comes word that 
work on the Pavilion has begun, and that 
the tablet has arrived. This is the lasting 
memorial on which we rely to preserve 
her memory through the ages to come. 
The Pavilion is to be constructed in the 
strongest manner. It stands on the dune 
overlooking the sea which engulfed Mar- 
garet and her loved ones, at a slight eleva- 
tion of some ten feet above the highest 
tide. It may be that at some future time 
this will be removed, but the bronze tab- 
let will endure for thousands of years and 
will doubtless always find a place in some 
suitable structure. There is every reason 
to be believe that the Pavilion will be 
ready for dedication on July 19, the anni- 
versary of the disaster, and all friends 
who wish to pay a tribute of respect to 
this noble character are urged to be pres- 
ent. If they desire any further informa- 
tion, a line addressed to me at Point 
o’ Woods will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. 

My earliest recollections are of the fair 
Southern land where I was born, and 
every effort for the enfranchisement of 
women there has always had a pecu- 
liar significance; when, therefore, in the 
Alabama Constitutional Convention the 
Hon. B. H. Craig presented a plea for the 
granting of the suffrage to the women of 
that State, it was a seasonable impulse to 
write some words of commendation for 
his action. To this came a reply, a part 
of which will be of interest to your read- 
ers. He says: ‘‘Our women need now the 
right to vote, whether they exercise that 
right or not, but Iam sorry to say that I 
hope for nothing from this convention, 
Senator Morgan is an earnest worker in 
this matter, but even his great influence 
will avail nothing. If there is another 
man in this convention who agrees with 
me on this subject, I have yet to find him. 
I stand alone to plead the cause of our 
women before a jury which has prejudged 
the matter.’’ It is, however, something 
to have even one such valorous champion 
as this, and perhaps others may see the 
light later. Miss Griffen’s admirable ad- 
dress must have made some converts. 

Mrs. Stanton left the city last Friday. 
She will spend the summer at Warden- 
clyffe, which is on the north shore of 
Long Island, well down toward the east- 
ernend. She will occupy a cottage there 
with her daughter, Mrs. Lawrence, and 
her son, Mr. Robert Stanton. Mrs, Marilla 
M. Ricker has made a long trip to the 
South and West since midwinter. She is 
now in San José, Cal., where she will 
spend some months. She has met Mrs. 
Knox-Goodrich, whom she reports to be 
in good health and full of interest in all 
that will help women. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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In Norway unvaccinated persons are not 
allowed to vote. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A London confectioner’s establishment, 
which is run entirely by women, has be- 
come so great a success that its kitchen 
has had to be partially turned into a 
school, where women anxious to learn are 
taught the confectioner’s art. 


Miss Leila Usher, who made the excel- 
lent medallion portrait of Miss Anthony 
in plaster just presented to the M. W. S. 
A., is prepared to furnish replicas of 
the medallion in bronze or plaster, and 
may be addressed at Kennebunkport, Me. 
Other suffrage associations will doubtless 
be glad of this opportunity. 


The ‘new woman’’ does not frighten 
Archbishop Ireland. He says: ‘I believe 
in the intellectual woman, While women’s 
interest should be primarily in the home, 
there is no reason why it should be con- 
fined there. Is is folly to belittle women’s 
influence to-day, for it is widespread, and 
it is a power wherever it extends.”’ 


At the recent Centenary Oration contest 
of the Philo-Franklin Literary Society, 
held at Allegheny College, six young men 
contested for the Centenary prize of $30. 
The first speaker, Mr. Tabor, chose for 
his subject, ‘‘Shall Women Have the Right 
to Vote?’? He argued in the affirmative, 
and his speech is praised by the local 
papers. 

At the meeting of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of South Dakota, Mrs. 
J. M. Woods, president of the Current 
Events Club of Rapid City, presented res- 
olutions censuring the licensing of vice in 
the United States island possessions, The 
resolutions were adopted by the conven- 
tion, and a copy, signed by the president 
and the secretary, was ordered sent to 
the proper authorities at Washington. 


The summer camp on Lake Memphre- 
magog, offered for rent in an advertise- 
ment in another column, is only a quarter 
of a mile from Birchbay Camp, where our 
junior editor has spent so many summers. 
The beauties of the region have been often 
described in the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
The camp which is to let for the summer 
is delightfully situated, and offers a rare 
chance to anyone wishing to camp out for 
the whole or a part of the season. 








PAN-AMERICAN POINTS. 

livery visitor to the Pan-American Ex- 
position is more than pleased, and even 
surprised at the wonderful display pro- 
vided by the Exposition management. 

Not only are the buildings beautiful in 
line and color, but the stupendous elec- 
trical illuminations which at night dec- 
orate the great structures are most daz. 
zling in effect. 

From New England the lines of the 
Boston & Maine are the most direct to 
Buffalo. The service by this line is not 
only the quickest, but is the most com- 
plete and also the shortest. The route 
through Northern Massachusetts known 
as the Hoosac Tunnel or Deerfield Valley 
route is one of the most charming and 
picturesque in the country, and the rate 
to the Pan-American city or Niagara is 
exceptionally low. For tourists from 
Boston & Maine territory a particular 
advantage is the absence of a transfer 
across the city of Boston, for Buffalo 
trains depart from the North Union Sta- 
tion. 

The General Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, has 
gotten out an attractive illustrated pam- 
phlet on the Pan-American Exposition, 
which is sent free for the asking. 


WHO 
Does Your Printing? 


Your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great ? 


Why Don’t You Try 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


the printer. of this paper, whose office is 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station ? He 
does all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


He Will Meet You 


any day at noon at office of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call him up by telephone 2551 main, 
and he will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 


He Makes a Specialty 


of Envelopes, Bill Heads, Letter Heads, 
and Gummed Labels, and can save you 
money on them. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 





Se eee 








Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. BR. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N.Y¥.C. &2H.R.R. R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 





From Class A Class B Class © 
Boston... 6. ceccceee $19.00 816.00 $12.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester............ 14.75 11.00 
PPREGE cccce ccceccece 14.00 10.50 
Springfield 13.50 10.00 

BBO. cccccee coccccese 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon 14.75 10.50 
Templeton... 14.75 10.50 
Athol...... 14.50 10,50 
Westfield.. 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield... eee 12.50 9.00 
North Adams....... + 14,00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham...........+. 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS, 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leavifg Boston at 4.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


Men’s Clothing Department. 


Worsted serge, striped 
flannel and other thin 
suits for hot weather. 
Alpaca pongee and 
seersucker coats, White 
and fancy washable 
waistcoats. 


Boys’ Clothing Department. 


Youths’ serge and flan- 
el suits. 

Boys’ woolen and wash- 
able sailor and Russian 
suits, negligee shirts and 
blouses and shirt waists, 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


The Womans Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 




















A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 


EDITORS: 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Wara, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.”’—Mary A. 
Livermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information + we; what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It ts 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leafiets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare theatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 8, 


‘*East Lynne.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢, 





Prices: { 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.— Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford: 


WEEK OF JULY 8. 


J, H. Gilmour and Company 


IN 


“A Second Wooing.” 


AFTERNOONS: .. . «. 10c, and 25e, 
EVENINGS: .. . 10c., 25c. and 50c, 
HOLIDAYS 


and + +» 25c, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: 








MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


asks your attention to her 


choice line of 


Summer Waists, 


among which is a pretty Percale 
for $1.98, which was manufac- 
tured to sell at $2.75 and $3.50, 





T. J. RENWICK, 


210 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE: 


Practical Watchmaker 
AND OPTICIAN. 


Diamonds, Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
and Optical Goods. 

Oculist’s Prescriptions accurately filled. 

Eyes Tested Free, Metric System. 

Dioptrics. 

Fine Watch Repairing in All Branches, 



















Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 


for 0 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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FORCE AND FREEDOM. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 

Armed to o’erthrow, impatient to enchain, 

Making the year all winter, how shall ye 

Persuade the destined bondsman he is free, 

Or with a signal build the summer again? 

Oh, ye can hold the rivulets of the plain 

A little while from nuptials with the sea, 

But the tierce mountain-stream of Liberty 

Not edicts and not hosts may long restrain. 

For this is of the heights and of the deeps, 

Born of the heights and in the deeps con- 
ceived. 

This, mid the lofty places of the mind, 

Gushing pellucid, vehemently upheaved, 

Heart’s tears and heart's blood hallow, as it 
sweeps 

Invincibly on, co-during with mankind. 





THE CLOUD. 
A cloud came over a land of leaves 
(Oh, hush, little leaves, lest it pass you by!) 
How they had waited and watched for the 
rain, 
Mountain and valley and vineyard and plain, 
With never a sign from the sky! 
Day after day had the pitiless sun 
Looked down with a lidless eye. 


But now! On asudden a whisper went 
Through the topmost twigs of the poplar 
spire; 
Out of the east a light wind blew; 
Ali the leaves trembled, and murmured and 
drew 
Hope to the help of desire ; 
It stirred the faint pulse of the forest tree, 
And breathed through the brake and thé 
brier. 


Slowly the cloud came, and then the wind 
died, 
Dumb lay the land in its hot suspense ; 
The thrush on the elm-bough suddenly 
stopped, 
The weather-warned swallow in mid-fiying 
dropped, 
The linnet ceased song in the fence; 
Mute the cloud moved, till it hung overhead, 
Heavy, big-bosomed, and dense. 


Ah, the cool rush through the dry-tongued 
trees, 
The patter and splash on the thirsty earth, 
The eager bubbling of runnel and rill, 
The lisping of leaves that have drunk their 
fijl, 
The bias that follows the dearth! 
New life for,uzhe woodland, the vineyard, the 





vale, 
New life with the world’s new birth! 
— Anonymous. 
-—_--_- 
ANGELS’ WINGS. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 





When summer days were warm, and sweet, 
With clover-bloom and ripening wheat, 
We used to lie upon the grass 

Within the flickering shadow spread 

By leafy branches overhead, 

And watch the bright clouds slowly pass. 


They were so white against the blue, 
With such a glory streaming through 
Their silver fleeces, we were sure 

They must, at least, be angels’ wings; 
And the mere fancy of such things 
Kept childish speech and c »nduct pure. 


We must not quarrel, when the skies, 
For all we knew, were full of eyes 
That watched to see if we were good; 
And sometimes just the sight of one 
White cloud illumined by the sun 
Availed to check an angry mood. 


Now we are women grown, and men, 

That were but careless children then; 
Wise with our realistic lore, 

The shiniug mystery we explain— ‘ 
Ouly a vapor born of rain!— 

And dream of angels’ wings no more. 


But are we wiser, after all” 

Haply the world-worn hearts recall, 
With something like a thrill of dread, 
What time the Master undefiled 

“Set in their midst a little child’’— 
And what the words were that he said. 


It might—we silently infer— 

It might perhaps be easier 

The kingiom of the Lord to win, 

If still in far blue summer skies 

We felt the watching angel eyes 

That kept our childish hearts from sin. 





-=—-- — 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE SEED OF DISSENSION. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROW-. 





The Hon. Cyrus Whittemore looked 
over his glasses at his secretary, who was 
opening the mail. The letters were laid 
in neat piles. 

‘Pensions, consulates, endorsements, 
documents, wanted,” said the secretary. 

“And what is that one in your hand?” 

“A request for seeds, Mr. Whittemore.” 

“Good! Couldn't the same people be 
prevailed upon to accept a report on the 
Diseases of Cattle? Let me see who is so 
obliging as to want seeds.” 

The Hon. Cyrus Whittemore was a 
townsman, and his Congréssional district 
was made up of townspeople, all but one 
obscure village, and he had no use for the 
vast quantities of seeds which an extrava- 
gant government deals out to begging 
citizens. He had ‘“‘swapped’’ most of his 
quota of seeds, as well as his agricultural 
documents, with a fellow- Congressman 





from a farming district, and received in 
turn several U. S. mailbags filled with 
ponderous books that found more favor in 
cities. 

It is undoubtedly a fatherly republic 
that supplies so much well-printed litera- 
ture on the growth of the alfalfa, the cure 
of peach blight, the raising of beet sugar, 
arid the diseases of cattle (illustrated), 
but the dwellers in cities do not always 
appreciate it as would their country 
cousins. It was a trial, then, to the 
Member from the Fourth District, to be 
responsible for so much for which he had 
so little demand, He was too conscien- 
tious to send government gifts where they 
would be wasted. Every request for seeds 
helped solve his difficulty. But this par- 
ticular letter brought an unusually pleas- 
ant smile to his face as he adjusted his 
glasses and read: 

Dear Cousin: Some of the neighbors in 
the village have been kind of hinting te 
me that I might get you to send up some 
government seed. I told them first off 
that I wasn’t going to bother you; but I 
don’t know but it would be a good plan if 
you could spareafew. You see the peo- 
ple in the village haven’t seen much of 
you since you were a boy, and they would 
take it kindly as a persona) reminder. 
You know I hate to ask favors, but I 
guess you will think this is allright. I 
don’t suppose it matters much what kinds 
you send, as some wants one thing and 
some another. I hope we may see you down 
here comesummer, That time you spoke 
at the Town Hall last fall you kind of 
half promised you would. 

Your cousin, 
ELMIRA WHITTEMORE, 

**That’s first-rate!’’ cried the Honorable 
Cyrus, throwing the letter down on his 
secretary’s desk, ‘‘Tracy, send off the 
rest of the seeds to Miss Elmira Whitte- 
more, Fairport. You might send a cou- 
ple of Yearbooks, too, and anything else 
agricultural. They don’t have large farms, 
but every housewife has a front garden, 
and every other man keeps a cow. I'll 
answer the letter myself.’’ 

So the secretary addressed fifty neat 
labels on which was printed, ‘‘Department 
of Agriculture: Seed Distribution.”’ He 
stamped on the Congressman’s signature, 
put an elastic around the paeket, and at- 
tended to the rest of the mail. At noon, 
when Mr. Whittemore went over to the 
House, Tracy jumped on his wheel, and 
aftcr stopping at the Pension Bureau to 
stir up a few cases, rode through the 
Botanic Gardens to the Department of 
Agriculture. He rather liked to come 
there, it was so quiet and rural. He 
stepped over a few flower-beds, and en- 
tered the museum where the dried flowers 
and grasses and waxed fruits and bottled 
grains are kept, and where dusty Harvest- 
home decorations testify to the showy 
enterprise of certain States. The build- 
ings are usually neglected by the tourist 
folk, but Tracy smiled to see two old 
farmers scornfully declare that they had 
raised as big pumpkins as that themselves. 
The secretary pushed open a side door, 
ran up @ narrow flight of stairs, nodded to 
the man in shirt-sleeves who had his feet 
on the office desk, laid down his packet of 
franks, asked how crops were, and went 
back to his wheel. His task was over, It 
remained for the man in shirt-sleeves to 
check off the order in his books, and for 
an under clerk to decide what kind of 
seeds and how many of each should be 
sent to Miss Elmira Whittemore, of Fair- 
port. 


Miss Elmira had company to tea, As 
she passed up her cup, Mrs. Stephen 
Brown said: 

‘Hadn't you ought to get those seeds 
pretty soon, Elmira?”’ 

‘I’ve been to the post-office every day 
since I got Cousin Cyrus's letter. Maybe 
they’ll come to-morrow,”’ 

“You don’t suppose he’s waiting to 
hear from you again in case you'd changed 
your mind about what kind you wanted?” 
put in Miss Jenkins. 

‘*No, he says he don’t have anything to 
do with that. He can only order so many 
seeds, and the Department of Agriculture 
decides what is best for this part of the 
country.”’ 

‘Seems kinder grand, having them take 
all that trouble for us, don’t it? But I 
don’t see,’’ Mrs. Brown went on, ‘how 
they know just what kind suits us, unless 
they’ve been here. Now Pa hopes they’ll 
be onions and early peas, and | was ‘lot- 
ting on a fine garden hedge of castor 
beans.”’ 

“Oh, I think they'll be marigolds and 
sweet peas, don't you, Almira?” 

‘T really hadn't thought, but I presume 
they'll be enough kinds to suit us,’ said 
Miss Jenkins, diplomatically, since she 
was to make the distribution. ‘What are 
you counting on, Mrs. Rutledge? You 
haven’t spoken for yours. I want to 
divide as fair as I can.”’ 

**T was kind of hoping it would be nico- 
tina, they look so pretty in my sitting- 
room window, and you can slip such a lot 
off one. But I suppose carrots would 
suit David better.” 

‘*Now, I'll tell you,’’ said Miss Elmira, 





as she cut a delicious layer cake that 
moulded her hearers’ wishes to her own. 
**S’ pose we don’t any of us tell each other 
what we get, then we shan’t be dissatis- 
fied. 1 don’t believe in drawing lots, or 
we might decide that way.” 

“But we'll see them growing in eacu 
other’s gardens; we can’t help knowing,” 
objected Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes; but how’ll we know which are 
boughten seeis, and which are the ones 
you gathered last year, and which are 
the ones from Washington?” 

The guests finally agreed to Miss El- 
mira’s wishes—since she was hostess; but 
once outside the door they shook their 
heads. 

“I'd mistrust anybody but Elmira,’’ 
declared Mrs. Brown; ‘‘but she’s always 
square.”’ 

‘It would have been real enjoyable to 
talk over what we got,’’ added Miss 
Jenkins. 

There was an excited little group the 
next morning at the post-office when a 
large striped mailbag sealed with lead was 
dragged through the side door and depos- 
ited at Miss Elmira’s feet. 

‘Well, Elmira,’’ laughed Deacon Brown, 
“calculating to raise the whole county 
fair yourself? I'll give you a lift with 
them in the wagon—if you don’t forget 
them onions.”’ 

One or two friends stopped at the gate 
to exchange a word, but Elmira did not 
askthemin. Justice demanded that she 
should open that bag alone. She cut the 
cords, took the bag by the corners, and 
emptied the contents on the floor. Out 
poured the fat packages, each bearing her 
address on a printed frank. She picked 
up one and turned it over. On the back 
was stamped in red letters, ‘Balsam. 
Portulaca,”’ 

‘TI don’t know as anybody asked espe 
cially for them, but they aren’t bad mixed 
up with other garden tlowers.”’ She ex- 
amined another, a third, a fourth, and 
then started to sort them into little heaps. 
As she went on she looked more and 
more worried. Finally she pushed them 
away from her. ‘Good land!’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘what’ll I do? There ain’t an 
onion here, nor a sweet pea—nothing but 
— My sakes! It’s lucky they promised 
not to tell. It would never in the world 
do for them to find out.’’ Then she set 
herself to consider. 

That evening the front room was filled 
with callers. They laughed and chatted, 
and pressed Elmira to drop in to tea real 
soon. Elmira remembered that evening 
for years; it was some time before she 
had callers again. As each guest left, 
Elmira took up a neat newspaper package 


bearing the visitor’s name in pencil. The 
packages were all of the same size. 
“You won’t open them till you get 


home,”’ insisted Miss Whittemore. 

‘*No, ’tain’t likely, in the dark,’’ said 
Mrs. Brown. ‘But it’s lucky they came 
to-day, for Pa has his rows all ready for 
the onions. He says it’s getting a little 
late.’’ 

Miss Whittemore pursed her lips, and 
said nothing. 

‘Dearie me, with such a lot I shan’t 
have to buy any seeds at all,’’ murmured 
Miss Jenkins. They’re real generous, 
ain’t they? I always did want to have 
enough sweet peas to keep the house full 
without hurting the looks of the garden.”’ 

**Poor thing!’ muttered Elmira to her- 
self. 

The next day Deacon Brown drove by 
without slowing up in front of Elmira’s 
gate, as was his wont. Perhaps his mind 
was on onions. 

Mrs. Rutledge sent back the three eggs 
she had borrowed by her little Johnnie. 
He stared at the bare garden plot in front 
of the door. 

‘“*Ain’t you planted your seeds?’’ he 
said. 

“No, Johnnie,’’ said Miss Elmira, 
rather sharply. She was on the point of 
giving him a cookie, but thought better 
of it. 

“*T guess it’s just aswell he came instead 
of his mother,’’ she thought, when the 
little fellow trotted home. ‘‘She’d have 
had more to say about the seeds.”’ 

It was soon rumored about the village 
that Elmira Whittemore had ploughed up 
her front garden, and sown it down to 
grass. 

Elmira stayed away from sewing circle, 
so there was excellent opportunity for 
discussing her conduct. 

“It don’t seem like Elmira,”’ said Miss 
Jenkins, ‘‘and she so fond of flowers. I 
can’t remember a summer when her front 
yard wasn’t just a blaze of posies.”’ 

‘““Mavbe her seed was grass seed,’’ said 
Mrs. Brown, significantly, as she snipped 
viciously with her scissors. “I don’t 
know but I'd as soon have had grass seed 
as what I drew. Talk about your lot- 
teries!’’ 

‘*‘Wa’n’t you satisfied with your vege- 
table seeds, Mrs. Brown?’’ asked one of 
the circle. 

‘*Vegetable seeds! Who told you that?” 
was the indignant rejoinder. 

**T heard you chose garden truck.” 





“Can't say I had much of a choice. 
How’d you like your sweet peas, Abbie 
Jenkins? Elmira serve you as well as she 
did me?’ Mrs. Brown was not in a pleas- 
ant’ humor. 

Miss Jenkins flushed, and bent over her 
sewing. ‘I guess maybe Elmira got the 
packets mixed. I thought I'd ask her 
(not that I’m complaining), but I haven't 
seen her for some time back.”’ 

**No, nor nobody else,’’ stated Mrs. B. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked several at 
once. 

“Why, since those seeds came, Elmira 
Whittemore ain’t been to sewing circle, 
nor prayer-meeting, nor the Thursday 
mornings, nor nowhere. I'd like to know 
if she has set foot in anybody’s house in 
the last ten days. Has she, now?” 

There was dead silence, in which Mrs. 
Brown surveyed the room triumphantly. 
‘All I’ve got to say is,’’ she went on, after 
an impressive pause, ‘‘there’s more to this 
séed business than we know about. No, I 
ain’t going to tell you what I got, nor ask 
you about yours, ‘cause I give Elmira my 
word, and I’m bound to keep it. But 
what makes her act so sly, asking us to 
make such a fool promise, and not plant- 
ing any seeds, and shutting herself up 
this way? You mark my words, some- 
thing’s going to happen.”’ 

In the following weeks Miss Elmira 
took even greater pains to avoid her 
neighbors. Even on Sundays, when 
meeting-time came, she put on her bonnet 
and took it off again half a dozen times 
before she could finally make up her 
mind to brave their scornful and inquisi- 
tive glances. She reasoned with herself 
conscientiously. ‘It certainly ain’t my 
fault,’’ she said to herself, every little 
while, ‘I didn’t pick out the seeds, I 
didn’t even offer to get them. They made 
me do it. I never want to touch a pack- 
age of seeds again, and I'd rather never 
see a flower again than plant one of them 
in my garden. Butoh! what shall I do 
when the pesky things begin to sprout? 
What will folks say? And I’m so lone- 
some seems so I should fly, with no one 
running in and out, and never a soul call- 
ing over the fence. I’m not one to go 
where I’m not wanted, though.”’ 

Not long after this Miss Elmira had a 

happy thought. She wrote to her niece 
in Sumner, urging her to come down for a 
little visit. 
“Youll have a dreadful quiet time,’’ 
she wrote, “for there is nothing to do in 
the village just now, but it would hearten 
me up considerable to have you round. I 
feel kind of run down this spring.” 

Ruth Forbes came a day or two later, 
with her neat travelling bag and her 
music-roll. She sent home at once for 
her trunk. ‘‘Don’t expect me till you see 
me,’ she wrote to the family. ‘I find 
Auntie needs me very much at present. I 
shall stay till her affairs are straightened 
out.’’ The family marvelled, but learned 
nothing further. 

‘Now, Auntie,’’ said Ruth, when she 
had heard the whole story, and laughed 
till she cried, after which she gave her 
bewildered aunt a consoling hug, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you what we'll do. We'll just brazen it 
out. I’m not going to be put upon bya 
lot of stupid flower seeds. If you like, 
Auntie, I’ll go round some dark night and 
pull up every single shoot the minute they 
appear. Then people will never know.”’ 

‘‘Ruth, how you talk! I never was so 
glad of dry weather. The very first 
shower will bring them all up, and let the 
cat out of the bag.”’ 

That night it rained. The next morn- 
ing every housewife up and down the 
street was examining her flower-bed. By 
noon every woman had been to every 
other woman’s house, and each knew 
what the other had. Miss Elmira peered 
at them from behind the blinds, but Ruth 
marched boldly down the street. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Brown. Are your 
seeds sprouting? And what have you?” 
she asked cheerily. 

‘*You’re welcome to look,’’ was the un- 
gracious reply. 

‘‘Why, what are those funny little fat 
pink leaves?”’ 

‘“T should say they was portulacas,”’ 
said Mrs, Brown grimly. ‘‘If you never 
saw any before yon’ll have plenty of 
chance now. Have you been to Abbie 
Jenkins’s?’’ 

“No, Ill step down that way. 
day, Mrs. Brown.” 

Miss Jenkins was leaning over Mrs. 
Rutledge’s gate, dejectedly watching her 
pull up a few tiny weeds, Neitherof the 
women spoke as Ruth joined them, so, 
she broke the silence. 

*‘Oh, what a fine start your portulacas 
have; and are those—balsams?”’ 

**They be.”’ 

“They seem to be quite popular this 
spring.’’ 

‘They ain’t skurce.”’ 

Scarce they certainly were not. Ina 
day or two every garden in the village 
showed sprouting balsam and portulaca, 
—and nothing else. The assignment of 
seeds had been so large that the gardeus 
would not hold more. Everything had 


Good 





made way for these. Indignation meet- 
ings were held on the corner, at the post 
office, on the church steps. 

“That Ruth Forbes does act the queer- 
est,’’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘She breaks right 
out laughing every little while, for no 
cause in the world,—comes down the 
street on the broad grin. And I do be- 
lieve it’s something about those seeds. 
Land sakes! I don’t see what there is to 
laugh at. I was mad enough when I got 
nothing but portulaca and balsam, but 
come to find every last family in town had 
just the same, I declare I could have fed 
the whole lot to the chickens. It’s kind 
of late for April fool.” 

‘David says,’’ interposed Mrs. Rutledge, 
“that the joke was Cyrus Whittemore’s, 
not Elmira’s. And he thinks it must bea 
pretty poor Congressman that would stoop 
so low. He’s surprised at a Republican's 
acting that way.”’ 

‘Those Whittemores always were too 
good for common folks,’’ declared the 
Deacon’s wife. ‘*‘Why don’t Cyrus come 
down and look after his constituents? I’d 
like to know if this isn’t his district as 
wellas Sumner.”’ 

‘Why, don’t you remember that lovely 
speech he made in the town hall?’”’ vem 
tured Miss Jenkins. 

** ust stumping the district, that’s all 
he was. He don’t even care enough for 
his own kin to come down to see Elmira. 
Weli, I won’t undertake to say how long 
he’ll represent this district!’’ 

Ruth came around the corner at this 
juncture, and Mrs. Brown raised her voice 
that the ominous words might have more 
effect. 

‘*Pa says Cy. Whittemore needn’t be too 
sure of this district next election. Folks 
have had enough of his tomfoolery. I 
guess he’ll find there’s other Republicans 
wanted as muchas he. AndItold Pal’d 
sooner have him go Democrat if there 
weren’t any other choice than vote again 
for that stuck-up Whittemore!”’ 

Ruth sped home, but did not report the 
conversation to her aunt, Instead she sat 
down and wrote to Mr. Whittemore. 

Dear Cousin Cyrus: Couldn’t you come 
down here the next time you are in Sum- 
ner? Cousin Elmira is poorly this spring, 
and it would do her no end of good to see 
you. Moreover, I think your interests in 
Fairport demand your presence. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
RutH FORBES. 

**There,’’ said Ruth, as she sealed this 
brief note, ‘I’m sure that’s business-like 
and to the point. And it may rouse his 
curiosity enough to bring him here.” 

It happened, however, to be the long 
session of Congress, and it was almost 
July when the Representative from the 
Fourth District got away from Washing- 
ton. In the meantime the Democratic 
candidate for the fall elections was becom- 
ing popular in Fairport. He boarded at 
the hotel, took a sitting in the Congrega- 
tional church, and made friends steadily 
among the good people, He was particu- 
larly interested in'vegetable gardening and 
vegetable seeds. The balsam-and-portu- 
laca donation he publicly regarded as a 
playful joke on the part of his (probable) 
predecessor. He invited Susie Brown to 
the band concert, and took a family din- 
ner with the Rutledges. These innocent 
little happenings were flaunted in Miss 
Elmira’s face whenever she went down 
street. She was no longer greeted with 
the respect formerly shown her. Curt 
nods were all she got, and there was an 
occasional titter as she passed, Once 
when she happened to be walking without 
Ruth, who dragoned her assiduously, she 
overheard the words, ‘‘Guess Elmira’ 
see there's others besides Whittemores 
in this State, come November!’’ She 
asked Ruth what it could possibly mean, 
but Ruth only kissed her, and made cream 
cakes for tea. In the evening they had a 
game of anagrams, and then Ruth sang 
from the blue-covered book of Scottish 
songs. She seemed in high spirits, which 
surprised Miss Elmira, who felt unusually 
depressed. Ruth did not explain that in 
her pocket was a letter from Mr. Tracy, 
saying Mr. Whittemore would run down 
to Fairport the next day on the noon train. 
It was not the first letter she had had 
from the secretary. Quite a correspond- 
ence had seemed necessary in the last 
three weeks to make everything clear at 
both ends. 

Ruth waited ten minutes before the 
train pulled up into the little station. 
When the Honorable Cyrus stepped down 
from the car, she fairly flew to him. 

‘‘Aren’t you adeartocome! But there’s 
not a minute to lose. I don’t want any- 
one to see you yet, and everybady’s at 
dinner now, so ‘it’s just right. No,’ she 
went on as he turned toward the one 
decrepit village hack, “I want you to walk 
up; then you’ll see.’’ 

They did walk up, and they did see. 
Every garden was ablaze with balsam and 
portulaca. There were rows of the bushy 
balsam stalks with their bunchy flowers 
of pink, white, red, and purple, hidden 
under the spiky leaves. There were 
masses of portulacas with their brilliant 
yellow, maroon, and scarlet faces nestled 
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in the shiny green background. There 
seemed to be acres of them. And every 

en was just like the next. Whether 
pretentious pillared mansion or little red 
cottage, all looked forth on rows and plots 
of balsams and portulaca. 

“Did you ever see such a sight?’’ de- 
manded Ruth when they had walked half 
the length of the village street in the 
shade of the overarching elms. The Con- 
gressmen threw back his head and 
laughed,—laughed so loud and long that 
Ruth was alarmed lest he bring people to 
the front windows. 

**Poor Elmira, poor Elmira!’’ was all he 
could say. Then he looked at the flowers 
again. 

“But they’re not so bad, Ruth. They 
are nice bright colors, and seem to be very 
flourishing. I don’t see why the people 
cut upsucharow. Suppose they had all 
been turnips?’’ 

“I wish they had been! Cousin Cyrus. 
I don’t believe you know anything about 
flowers. Don’t you see that these aren’t 
of the least use? You can’t pick them, 
you can’t put them in vases, you can’t 
wear them, you can’t even smell them. 
And even if you could, what is the good of 
them in a garden if your neighbors all 
have the same thing? People were calm- 
ing down since it could not be helped, but 
now the summer visitors have begun to 
come, and they make the whole village a 
laughing stock.”’ 

Miss Elmira revived wonderfully in her 
cousin’s genial presence. She was in- 
wardly wishing that the neighbors would 
drop in and see him and realize what a 
good man he was, when he said he had a 
plan to propose, 

‘‘How would it be if you and I should 
have a barge picnic on the Fourth to Hal- 
liday’s pond? I haven’t been there since 
I was a boy, and it strikes me that’s just 
what I'd like.”’ 

“Why, Cyrus,—you don’t mean just you 
and me—ina barge, do you?”’ 

‘Bless your heart, no; we’ll make up a 
family party, and take the whole village.”’ 

‘The whole village?”’ 

‘‘Why not?’ Ruth was so good as to 
engage the barges for me some weeks ago. 
Now if you say yes I'll take this little girl 
into town with me to-night, and she and 
Tracy will fix things to-morrow. Tracy 
will bring her down Thursday and stay 
over night. Ill be down by the early 
train Friday, and, weather permitting, 
we'll have a great day. The invitations 
go out in your name and mine, and Tracy 
will manage things while we have a good 
time. What do you say?”’ 

“You’re too good, after the way folks 
have acted.”’ 

‘*Well, then, Ruth, we’ll mail the cards 
to-night. You said you had addressed 
them all, didn’t you? See if your aunt 
thinks them proper.”’ 

“Printed invitations, Cyrus? Aren’t 
you extravagant? Ruth and I could bave 
wrote them as well as not,”’ 

‘Not a bit of it; Tracy wanted to have 
them engraved, to impress the village, 
but I told him everyone would think it a 
wedding and come with a pocketful of 
rice.” 

The village hack, with the curtains 
down, took Cyrus and Ruth to the station, 
and the village knew nothing of the visit. 


The morning of the Fourth was misty 
and still, with dew-besprinkled cobwebs 
shining on the grass; a day that was sure 
to be just hot enough fora picnic. After 
some discussion, people had decided to 
lay aside private animosity—till after the 
picnic, Even Mr. Judson, the rival can- 
didate, had accepted, since the gathering 
was so general. He was on the friendliest 
terms with everyone, and sat down by 
Susie Brown with an air of proprietorship 
which charmed the family. She would 
have enjoyed it more had he been a little 
younger. The Honorable Cyrusappeared 
in golf clothes, which seemed rather friv- 
olous for one in his position; but his man- 
ner was so genial and unaffected that his 
garments were forgiven. He seated him- 
self by Miss Abbie and talked of his boy- 
hood vacations in Fairport till she forgot 
her garden and the sweet peas that never 
were. When they all got out to look at 
the Falls (not that anyone cared much to 
see them, but it wasa relief to ‘‘stretch a 
bit’’) Ruth managed to have a word aside 
with Tracy. 

‘‘Now you must devote yourself to Susie 
Brown. I'll try my humble powers on the 
Democratic hopeful. But somehow we 
must manage to separate them so that 
neither will suspect.”’ 

‘‘And what is my reward to be for in- 
flicting myself on Miss Susan?” 

“Oh,’’ said Ruth wickedly, as she 
turned back to the children who were her 
special charges, ‘‘perhaps she’ll give you 
a portulaca for your button-hole,”’ 

As they took their places in the barges 
again, Mr. Judson heard a pleasant voice 
at his elbow. 

“Oh, Mr. Judson, Johnny Rutledge says 
you tell such delightful stories. The 
children are clamoring to have you in ou 





barge. Won’t you come?’’ Ruth’s hair 
curled very prettily round her face and 
she had on a pink shirtwaist; but he could 
hardly desert Miss Brown. He turned 
around, however, to find her beaming on 
Tracy, so Mr. Judson took the opportunity 
to follow Ruth. She managed to keep 
him at her side all day, nor was it diffi- 
cult. He seemed to have forgotten his 
political mission, and that this little Re- 
publican had no vote to win. 

Miss Elmira and Mrs. Rutledge fell back 
easily into their old relations. Mrs: 
Brown folded her hands complacently on 
seeing Susie with so devoted a squire, and 
was not less pleased to observe that ‘‘that 
Forbes girl had taken up with Susie’s 
leavings.’’ The Deacon cracked jokes 
with Cyrus, and the rest of the company 
filled up the niches comfortably. Theday 
moved joyously. There were rowboats 
and swings. The children went in wad- 
ing, and got their shoes and stockings so 
mixed up that it took both Ruth and Mr. 
Judson to pair them off. The lunch had 
been sent down from town, and there was 
ice cream beyond the dreams of appetite. 
While the guests were feasting with every 
sign (and sound) of enjoyment, Ruth met 
Tracy looking gloomy. 

“Isn’t it going splendidly!” she cried. 

“Ye-es. It’s an artistic success, cer- 
tainly. You ought to be on the Diplo- 
matic Corps.”’ 

‘*Then what makes you look so glum?”’ 

“I’m only resting my face after looking 
pleasant so long. You seem to be having 
no end of a good time.”’ 

“Of course,’’ she laughed, ‘I’ve got as 
far as being a mugwump. There’s no 
knowing what I shall be before night.’’ 
Then she added under her breath, ‘‘I’ll be 
a Populist if I bave to stand this much 
longer.”’ 

‘*Then may I go back with you?” asked 
Tracy quickly. 

‘‘No: but we might have a little recov- 
ery picnic to-morrow, just to talk things 
over.”’ 

After the last boy had finished eating, 
Mr. Whittemore made a little speech. It 
was less elaborate than his remarks in the 
House (see Congressional Record for March 
30, April 23, and May 15), but his hearers 
were certainly more attentive, and by fre- 
quent applause gave him informal “leave 
to extend his remarks.” He touched 
lightly on the seed question, and made 
just explanation enough to turn the joke 
on the Department of Agriculture. He 
ended by saying: 

‘I’ve been particularly glad of this op- 
portunity of seeing my old friends again 
and freshening my memories of Fairport. 
In the fall and spring I always think that 
Fairport is about the prettiest village I 
know (applause), and I want to keep in 
closer touch with the people I represent. 
So I have about decided to buy the old 
Thayer place. If you will receive me 
back among you for three months of the 
year as heartily as you sent me down to 
Washington, I'll try to behave better than 
I used to when I was a boy. And one 
thing I promise you--I won't steal your 
balsam and portulaca.”’ 

And Mr. Judson was the only one who 
looked unhappy. # 
——_? a 


AN ECHO OF THE EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
DEBATE. 








During the recent debate in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives on the 
so-called ‘Subway Bill,’’ Representative 
Charles R. Saunders having urged that it 
be referred to a popular vote, Representa- 
tive E. B. Callender, in answer, pointed 
out the inconsistency of Mr. Saunders in 
saying he wished the matter ‘to “go to 
the people,’’ inasmuch as Mr. Saunders, 
believing in the permanent disfranchise- 
ment of more than half of the community, 
did not propose to leave it to the people 
as a whole. On the following day Mr. 
Saunders replied, in terms which, for 
irrelevancy and unusual suggestions, have 
not been equalled since Mr. W. H. Say- 
ward's speech on equal suffrage some 
years since. What seemed especially to 
attract Mr. Saunders’s attempt at ridicule 
was the fact that Mr. Callender, instead 
of going to Chickering’s or Hardy’s to 
have his photograph taken, had in 1897 
patronized Miss Emily Stokes—who, it 
may be said in passing, is a thoroughly 
competent photographer, and has taken 
the pictures of a great many Massachu- 
setts legislators. It is enough to say of 
Mr. Saunders’s remarks in this direction 
that they did not appeal to the approba- 
tion of the ladies, of whom there were 
many inthe gallery. Of Mr. Callender’s 
speech in antwer, the Boston Traveller 
said: ‘‘It will be a long, long time before 
the legislators forget Callender’s reply to 
Charlie Saunders. It was the oratorical 
gem of the session.”’ 

Mr. Callender said in substance; 

I do not mean to deceive the House of 
Representatives by speaking on any sub- 
ject and then turning it into a matter of 
abuse of another member, and therefore 
it can be said I am not speaking to the 
true issue before the House. I am simply 
speaking to a question of personal privi- 





ee Never in my life, in the years that 
I have been in the House of Representa- 
tives, at various times, have I ever urged 
@ man to vote for any measure that came 
before it, except as I urged it from my 
place in the House. 

Iam told, Sir, that a member of this 
House, a gentleman from Ward 11, said 
this morning, referring to me, that I had 
played my part, and therefore was no fur. 
ther interested in this question. In his 
eye, it may be true. Asa matter of fact, 
I did not reach my seat until an hourafter 
the House had sat, and then under an in- 
junction from my physician that I had no 
right to come to Boston. I recognize, 
more than he can tell me, that Iam buta 
spent pendulum, retaining its motion, not 
its power. And yet, pretending to speak 
on a matter which interested the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, he devoted 
nearly all his time to personal ridicule 
and abuse of one who was unable to get 
here in time. I do not say this, sir, in 
malam partem, because in that speech, 
altbough the gentleman gave nv intellec- 
tual light to the real question under con- 
sideration,—in the exercise of that Chris- 
tion charity which is enjoined upon all of 
us, we may say that, like the widow in 
the Bible who threw ber two mites into 
the treasury, perhaps the gentleman gave 
us all he had. 

Mr. Speaker, there isan animal in the 
natural world that is armed with a loath- 
some, fetid, and disgusting fluid for its 
defence. It may be said that it is politi- 
cal courage to wrangle with such an ani- 
mal, For one, I think it is better discre- 
tion to leave it alone. As regards what I 
said in the House this morning, yesterday, 
or at any time, what I actually said, and 
not what a vaudeville press-agent in this 
House has misconstrued, I have nothing 
to modify, nothing to qualify, nothing to 
retract, 

He brought in this morning the name of 
a lady of Boston, who is earning a living 
asa photographer. If this House of Rep- 
resentatives thinks that the remarks of 
the gentleman in the fourth division are 
deliberative, well and good; he shall not 
drag me down to the level of the debate 
which he has instituted. He referred to 
my picture in a certain newspaper, and if 
he wanted me to discuss that paper, I 
would refer to that article where, on a 
Puritan Sabbath, at 9.30 A, M., he was 
engaged in chasing a policeman in order 
to have him separate two newsboys, and 
have one of these boys sent to the police 
station where he might lose his license 
and means of support. Now, under ordi: 
nary circumstances, I have no right to 
describe his remarks as prevarication. He 
occupied ten minutes in saying I abused 
my alma mater, Harvard, Let him pro- 
duce a line from any report of what I 
said, not what is a revised copy for the 
press. There is not a line that says I 
abused her in any manner, and yet he 
talks about ‘‘Veritas.”’ How about 
“Christo et Ecclesiae’? Will he tell us 
why he was not at church, respecting 
Christ and the church, rather than on the 
street at 9.30 A. M. interfering with the 
squabbles of newsboys and chasing police- 
men? 

I shall not discuss the question about 
railroads which he talked of this morn- 
ing. I was never @ member of the Rail- 
road Committee, yet I was the first man 
in Massachusetts that ever carried through 
the fifty-trip ticket book against the ad- 
verse report of the committee. He delved 
into my record all last night; and all he 
can find against me is that I did in 1897 
go for my picture to the best photogra- 
pher in this city, even if she was a woman. 
Ah, sir, I will tell you what his assault 
means. He is beaten. He feels it already. 
His amendment is to be defeated by no 
uncertain vote, Itis this that causes him 
to direct his attack towards me. 

The gentleman has obtained the laurels 
of carrying through the Assessment Bill; 
he has obtained the laurels of carrying 
through the Voting Machine Bill, and are 
they now going to wither on his brow? 
Has the rising sun of Austerlitz gone into 
the decaying day of Waterloo? At the 
last of the session is he going out with de- 
feat on his brow, and is that why he at- 
tempts to attack me? Have we Achilles’s 
funeral already? Pardon me, Mr, Speak- 
er, I may have gone too far. I ought to 
respect the trouble in which the gentle- 
man finds himself. I will desist. Sunt 
lacrymae rerum. ‘*There are tears for 
misery, and mortal things touch the soul!”’ 





*Mr. Saunders’s proposed amendment which 
was beaten by a vote of 176 to 41. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE ALMIGHTY. By Owen 
Johnson. New York: the Macmillan 
Co. 1901. Price, $1.50. 

This book, like its title, is striking and 
sensational. It has the merit of sketch- 
ing, or trying to sketch, varied phases of 
American life during the past half-century. 
It is coarse, vigorous, exaggerated, and 
overdrawn—sometimes sentimental, some- 
times brutal, but never dull. While it 
cannot be accepted as giving a fair or ac- 
curate picture of public or private life, it 
has in it so many elements of truth as to 
make it both entertaining and instructive. 
Just as a caricature often excels a por- 
trait in suggestiveness, so this story points 
out many social and political abuses, and 
gives a dark but truthful picture of the 
growing evils of American society. 

The characters of the men are much 
more lifelike than those of the women, 
who are not real persons, but imaginary 
creations of the author’s brain, beautiful 
embodiments of a thoroughly one-sided 
conception of feminine character. There 
is so much nobility of sentiment and gen- 
uine earnestness in the story that it is 
likely to attract attention and arouse in- 
terest. Notwithstanding its cynical por- 
trayal of the seamy side of human nature, 
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the book is reverent of virtue and appre- 
ciative of energy, honesty, patriotism, and 
unselfishness. H. B. B, 





HOTELS. 








BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
anexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
id the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Plan. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° . Proprietor. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 

(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


= 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. c Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOFs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 

Leave Boston and New England points | 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ol Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” singneine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral an Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenne, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas, 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °“'’sov.sron “*P 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Suaw, Avica Stones BLaAcKWwELL, and 

Lucy E. AnrHony. For sale at Woman’s 

Jougnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 





Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egieston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 














Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Né. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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A CAPE COD TRIP. 


A LEAF FROM A JOURNAL. 

We went out at one door of Boston and 
came back by another. Our trip was so 
helpful in revealing the general topog- 
raphy and summer life of Cape Cod that 
it found good space in my ‘‘Tourist’s 
Journal."’ That it may be a helpful 
guide to others during the summer, it is 
given here, 

We left the South Terminal Station in 
Boston, by nine o'clock, on the New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, with only a 
Japarese box for baggage. Upon reach- 
ing Marshfield Station we hired a regular 
conveyance to take us to the old home 
and grave of Daniel Webster—-a most im- 
pressive visit, to describe which would 
take achapter by itself. After a picnic 
lunch in the woods, the steam cars were 
again taken for South Duxbury (passing 
the John Alden house on the way), where 
we engaged another conveyance to take 
us tothe Myles Standish monument, the 
old Standish House, and the Myles Stan- 
dish grave, with a pause at the attractive 
Myles Standish Hotel. 

Again boarding the cars, we went on to 
Plymouth where, at the Plymouth Rock 
Hotel, so as to be as near the Plymouth 
Rock as possible, we spent the night. 
Happening to awake at four o’clock in the 
morning, I opened my eyes upon @ gor- 
geous sunrise, the full-orbed glory coming 
out of the water, as it were, while Clark’s 
Islard and Plymouth Rock waited in 
silence for its blessing. Only two little 
birds, so far as I could see, were witnesses 
of the beauty besides myself. (How we 
human beings do miss nature’s morning 
paintings!) We spent some little time on 
Burial Hill, but being more or less famil- 
iar with Plymouth, we remained only un. 
til afternoon, when we took the steam 
cars for Falmouth via Buzzard’s Bay. 
The pretty summer cottages on the way, 
notably “Gray Gables,’ claimed our no- 
tice. The direction of Joseph Jefferson’s 
Crow’s Nest was pointed out. 

At Falmouth, a barge was taken for 
Falmouth Heights, where at ‘*Terrace 
Gables” on the Bluff the night was spent. 
I recall that as one of the places on the 
Cape I might like to visit again for its 
water view. Back to Falmouth in the 
stage, we took the train to West Barnsta- 
ble via Buzzard’s Bay, passing through 
Sandwich and other towns. At West 
Barnstable a regular stage was on hand 
. for the pretty seven-mile ride, through a 
woodsy region, to Cotuit. There, at 
Hotel Pines, well placed near the water 
and pines, we paused a few days. That 
was another place I might like to go to 
again. 

Desiring to see more fully the towns of 
Osterville, Centreville, Wianno, and Craig- 
ville, we went from Cotuit to Hyannisport 
in a private conveyance, rather than by 
barge and train. In doing this, we passed 
through Marston’s Mills, where a unique 
little library building with a hanging sign 
claimed our attention. We had previous. 
ly noticed in Cotuit and other places this 
useful addition to daily life. Summer 
cottages of all grades met the eye. Wianno 
seemed particularly attractive with its 
combination of shore view, woods, and 
fine cottages. 

At Hyannisport the water view was 
fine; but I should want to spend all the 
time there on the pier! No house view in 
the place seemed to me so pleasing as the 
one from the Yacht Club House in Hyan- 
nis, to which an hourly ‘‘Accommoda- 
tion’’ went from the Port. Indeed, Hyan- 
nis was an interesting old town to see. 
The substantial Normal School buildings 
gave it a modern, progressive aspect. 

From Hyannis the train was taken to 
staid old Yarmouth, from which we went 
to Dennis, also to Harwich. At Harwich 
a barge was taken for the Snow Inn at 
Harwichport. Asa chief aim in the trip 
was to obtain the best shore views of Cape 
Cod, we found much there to enjoy. But 
it was not so fully inspiring as Chatham, 
where we went from Harwichport via 
Harwich. There the Atlantic Ocean 
flowed around the elbow of the Cape with 
an irresistible charm. The twin light- 
houses acted as sentinels. The next little 
town suggested thrift and kindness. The 
finely located Mattaquason Hotel offered 
a fine water view. That was another 
place on the Cape I might like to visit 
again. 

From Chatham we went by train to 
Brewster, where a stage took travellers to 
the Brier Farm, at North Brewster. In 
this quiet farm life we remained several 
days. One of the pleasant experiences 
while there was a visit to a beautiful sum- 
mer home in East Brewster, whose art 
gallery, through the courtesy of its own- 
er, (Mr. Albert Crosby,) was open to the 
public at least one day in the week. It 
was a genuine delight to see such artistic 
worth added to the outward beauty of the 
surrounding shore. When I say that in 
that gallery was Bierstadt’s large Yo- 
semite painting, and other paintings 
equally fine in their way, one can judge of 





the value of the gallery. What also 
pleased us was the design of the place, so 
that the modern house enclosed several 
rooms of theancestral home, with its old- 
time furniture,—a beautiful tribute of a 
present to a past generation. The genial 
host and hostess, in their genuine hos- 
pitality, added a crowning glory to all, 
Brewster, in its different divisions, sug- 
gested the staid character which, we 
know, has revealed itself so forcibly in 
men and women who have honored city 
life. Yarmouth and other towns also 
suggested this. The water view from the 
Golf Club House, in North Brewster, was 
one of the finest I saw on Cape Cod, 
Provincetown in the distance gave the 
human interest. 

But the wildest spot on the trip was at 
North Truro, whence we went by train 
from Brewster. There by the Highland 
Lighthouse, on the cliffs, were freedom 
and expansiveness I found nowhere else. 
The horizon of water on different sides 
was broad and satisfactory. The cliffs 
made up a little for the lack of boulders, 
which had always been so much to me on 
our North Shore. At the Mill-Stone cot- 
tage, it was a pleasure to sit on the piazza 
and enjoy the sweep of the ocean. Cap- 
tain Worthen, of the Life Station Service 
there, told us thrilling stories of the work 
done under his care. The tragic element 
was ever present, for that part of Cape 
Cod as no other, had brought disaster 
and ruin to human life. The Captain 
said he remembered seeing in his young 
days nineteen vessels wrecked at one 
time on that shore, which then seemed so 
peaceful. 

From North Truro we went by train to 
Provincetown, passing through Wellfleet 
and other places, now well-known to sum- 
mer cottagers. Quaint, indeed, was the 
old historic town, with its narrow, shore- 
lined, plank-sidewalk street, up and down 
which the ‘‘Accommodation”’ plied all 
day long, filled with the merry villagers, 
or interested visitors. Of course we 
looked up the tablet put up by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in honor of 
the landing of the Pilgrims on that coast, 
and re-read the strong, immortal contract 
they made there. Seated by the shore 
those moonlight nights, it was interesting 
to picture Myles Standish and others 
hunting for provisions, while the women 
went ashore to do their washing. It 
seemed hard to believe that the point 
where they landed, now so barren of trees, 
was then covered with foliage. I thought 
of Peregrine White (whose grave, we were 
told, when in the Marshfield cemetery, 
was in the Winslow lot), as having been 
born in the Mayflower whileit was an- 
chored there. All this made Province- 
town as interesting to me as Plymouth— 
surely a fitting close to a trip which had 
included that town. 

Taking the boat at Provincetown and 
giving a last look at the village, with the 
pretty steeple of the Universalist Church 
looming up in the background, we were 
bound for Boston. After a pleasant four 
hours’ sail we landed safe and sound. 
We had seen Cape Cod, and were richer 
for the experience, 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 

Boston, 1901. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality Club, of Meri- 
den, heldthe last meeting of the season 
June 24. The meeting was one of special 
interest, as the Equal Rights Club, of 
Hartford, came down as guests in quite 
a large delegation. A pleasing programme 
had been prepared. Fine vocal selections 
were rendered by Miss Viola Sperry and 
Miss Rose Cuneo, and delightful recita- 
tions by Miss Alma Stockbridge, a young 
elocutionist of great promise. Letters of 
regret for enforced absence were sent by 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, State pres- 
ident of the W. S. A., Mrs, Emily P. Col- 
lins, honorary president of the Equal 
Rights Club, and Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, 
former president of the Hartford Club, 
and Mrs. Alta H. Cressy. The letters, 
expressing good cheer and encouragement, 
were read by Mrs. Truesdell. 

Mrs. E. D. Bacon, president of the 
Hartford Club, and vice-president-at-large 
of the State W. S. A., spoke on the mu- 
nicipal bill for women lately before the 
House, at Hartford, giving an interesting 
explanatory talk. The newspapers had 
not fully enlightened the Meriden ladies 
regarding this bill, and they were glad to 
hear Mrs. Bacon, who labored so ardu- 
ously with Mrs. Hooker for its passage. 

Prof. C. Howard Young, Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence of Connecticut, 
and of Equal Rights Club, of Hartford, an 
ardent suffragist, sent greetings and a 
book, ‘‘Sunny Life of an Invalid,’’ to the 
Meriden Club. This gift from one who for 
long years has been a ‘“‘shut-in’’, was 
greatly appreciated, and a vote of thanks 
was sent. His book is an inspiration to 


.tracts much attention, 





all readers to be hopeful under all trials 
and circumstances. 

A collation was served, with all delica- 
cies of the season, and decorated with 
fragrant roses and nasturtiums. After 
the collation the clubs took a trolley ride 
to Hubbard Park, which is to Meriden 
what Central Park is to New York, the 
Mecca for tired pilgrims. The park is 
beautifully laid out for miles under grand 
old West Peak, that stands like a grim 
sentinel over the original and cultivated 
scenery at its feet, for much of the land 
is left with all its wild growth untouched 
by man. The cliff drive, which winds 
around the Peak, affords a good view of 
the surrounding landscape. At the en- 
trance Mirror Lake, clear and placid, at- 
Here and there 
fountains dot the grounds, while on an 
eminence near the entrance stands a huge 
mortar that has belched forth destruction 
in time of war, a relic of by-gone cruel 
memories, now harmless as an emblem of 
peace. This was placed there by Merriam 
Post, G. A. R., and contrasts strangely 
with the flowers in bloom around it. 

The Hartford ladies, enthusiastic over 
the park, staid on the grounds until after 
twilight. Miss Clara Barton, who is sum- 
mering at the beautiful home of the At- 
waters in Meriden, was given a cordial 
invitation to meet the Hartford ladies, but 
was unable to accept on account of 
fatigue from a recent journey. Miss Bar- 
ton has sent her agent, Fred Ward, to the 
flooded district in West Virginia to ren- 
der the aid which the Red Cross always 
supplies in great emergencies. Miss Bar- 
ton, although resting, is not idle, and Mer- 
iden is ever ready to do honor to so 
distinguished a visitor. The Political 
Equality Club adjourned until September 
and will then take up the suffrage work 
with renewed vigor. We are optimistic, 
and can see in the horizon signs to en- 
courage. We shall heed Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher—Hooker’s last injunction to us to 
‘*be of good cheer.” 

Mrs. Hooker is to spend the summer in 
Norfolk, with her young grandsons, and 
in their company will have all the exuber- 
ant vitality of youth to gladden her daily 
life. 

A good motto for the summer, when the 
hot months are upon us, with all their 
stifling heat, is, ‘‘Capability and oppor- 
tunity constitute duty.” 

(Mrs.) A. A, TRUESDEUL, 

Meriden, June 27. State Press Supt. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Point.—Wednesday evening, June 
26, the League held its final meeting for the 
season. The occasion was of a purely 
social character, and notwithstanding the 
heat and the fact that many of the mem- 
bers have left town, there was an attend- 
ance of one hundred and seventy-five or 
thereabouts. Mr. John Hebbard ren- 
dered two songs very pleasingly, and Mr. 
Everett Mayo gave a spirited recitation. 
There was also a Shepherdess Drill by six- 
teen young ladies, beautifully gowned in 
pink, white, blue, and Nile costumes, and 
bearing ribbon-bedecked crooks. Their 
evolutions were graceful and exact, and 
elicited much applause. Light refresh- 
ments were served, and a very delightful 
social hour was spent. The following 
ladies acted as hostesses: Mrs. Elwell, 
Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Ken- 
yon, Mrs. Locke, and Miss Proctor. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE Square. — A revival of the 
famous emotional drama, ‘ East Lynne,”’ 
will make the Castle Square Theatre at- 
traction the coming week, when the great 
popularity of the play will again be dem- 
onstrated. The opportunities afforded 
in ‘‘East Lynne’’ for Miss Eva Taylor as 
Lady Isabel will make her appearance in 
this play a matter of unusual interest, as 
the character has long been considered a 
test of emotional dramatic ability. The 
play has not been given a performance in 
this theatre in two seasons, and several 
changes have been made in the cast. 
Chocolate bonbons will be given the Mon- 
day matinée patrons until further notice. 
‘Peaceful Valley’’ is announced at the 
Castle Square for the week beginning 
Monday, July 15th. 

———_o__—_ 

Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
pie pee next week, July 8, J. H. Gil- 
mour will enter on a brief engagement in 
vaudeville presenting a delightful thirty- 
minute comedy, entitled ‘‘A Second Woo- 
ing.’’ Mr. Gilmour will be seen in one of 
those lover’s réles which fit him so ad- 
mirably, and he will have the support of 
competent players. Mile. Fatmah Diard, 
the prima donna, has been retained fora 
second week, and will be heard ina new 
series of operatic selections. Among the 
new comers will be a trio composed of 
Jas. Aldrich Libbey, Katherine Trayer 
and Gus Bruno, in an original musical 
comedy; the DeForests, marvellous whirl- 
wind dancers; Sharp and Fiatt, two of the 
cleverest instrumentalists and comedians 
in vaudeville; Stella Lee, the peerless 
fancy and buck and wing dancer; Manley 
and Rose, in songs, dances and eccentric 
comedy; Seymour and Schrode, who come 
of good acrobatic stock; Whitelaw and 
Howard, character comedians; Latina, a 
graceful contortionist; McCune and Grant, 
horizontal bar experts and fearless tum- 
blers, and the Vitagraph, with new mo- 
tion views. 





HO! FOR GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN’'S 
RUGGED SHORES AND DELIGHTFUL 
BREEZES. 


The famous trips along the North Shore 


; have long been the most liberally patron- 


ized of all in the list of those having Bos- 
ton for their headquarters. After the 
harbor proper, with its forts, islands and 
other interesting objects, the course is 
past Nahant Head, Egg Rock, Marblehead 
Neck, Halfway Rock, Baker's Island, 
Beverly Farms, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Magnolia, Norman’s Woe (celebrated by 
Longfellow’s famous poem), to Eastern 
Point and land-locked Gloucester Harbor. 
There is no more beautiful and delightful 
sail on the North American coast. The 
‘Cape Ann’’(newly painted white, making 
it look like one of the White Squadron 
battleships), a fine, commodious, beauti- 
fully furnished and fast steamer, is mak- 
ing her usual trips this summer, leaving 
north side of Central Wharf, Boston, in 
the forenoon at 10 on week days, and re- 
turning at 2.15 P. M. Sundays the hours 
are 10.15 A. M. and 3.15 P.M. This gives 
ample time for dinner and an excursion 
around this very interesting city. Capt. 
Godfrey and his faithful pilot officers and 
crew (all dressed in new uniforms and 
handsome gold-banded caps), will be 
found at their posts this season. At the 
office, Mr, E. S. Merchant, the genial man- 
ager, and his staff, are making the way of 
the excursionists pleasant. The Boston 
and Gloucester Steamship Company is 
organized with all the elements for the 
great success they have ever enjoyed, and 
the famous old ‘‘North Shore Route’”’ is 
sure to be visited this season by many 
additional thousands. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 





Boston, Mass 





Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charlies River; two minutes from 
electric cara, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedbam Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





To Kent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnishes, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, twe 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





RESORTS. 





Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex- 
cept bedding; beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; boats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa- 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain ag 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 


161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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European Travel. 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references. 
Address for Prospectus of the trip, 

MISS WELDON, 
**The Moorings,’’ 
Howard, Pa. 





Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Before deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C., E, 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. 0. ERNST 





of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. we “> 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealiug with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiog of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Hvening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n by pe to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that ony intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the w. men of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.— American Law 
Review. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
BOSTON 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostop 


A full supply of Temperance B..oks and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





WANTED.—Copying or writing of nm kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of refererces given. Address C. M. R., care 
Woman's JOURNAL, Boston. 





Jehn Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street 
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